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THE NEW PHASE OF THE IRISH CHURCH 
QUESTION. 


HE elections have well shuffled the cards, and a new 
combination has been dealt to each player in the great 
game of politics by the sure hand of public opinion. The hand 
of public opinion is sure, not always because public opinion 
is very distinct or unanimous, but because by common consent 
the voice of the majority is accepted as final. Noone at this 
moment disputes the dictum of the constituencies. No one 
takes any further thought of the Tory victories by which the 
general defeat was softened. Mr. Disraeli set the example 
of resignation in a double sense, and a general disposition to 
make the best of it has set in amongst those whose policy 
during the debates of last year and the general elections was 
“no surrender.” In fact, when “no surrender” surrenders, 
the submission is apt to be characterized by great alacrity, 
and a keen eye to what may be saved. The very arguments 
by which the overthrow of the Irish Church was resisted 
render it obviously prudent for its supporters to make 
friends of the mammon of Gladstone unrighteousness. The 
more they staked, the more they have to hedge. The more 
absolute the fall they strove to avert, the greater their 
eagerness to break the fall which they now see must come. 
And the danger is that a bargain too favourable for them 
may be made. 

What it is necessary, therefore, to make clear to the con- 
science of the Liberal party is that they.and their leader are 
free to do absolute justice to the Irish people by disesta- 
blishing the Irish Church, without reference to the pledges of 
partial provision for the future which were given last year. 
Of course, life-interests must be protected. On the State- 
Church system a benefice is necessarily a benefice, and the 
duty of ministering in sacred things means the right of receiv- 
ing so much money by a yearly national provision. The State 
can no more take this away from individuals than they can 
deprive freeholders of their freeholds, although the fact that 
such benefices will not be renewed condemns the present 
occupation as unjust and indefensible. But beyond the life- 
interests we need not go, and they ought to be satisfied by a 
payment as unlike as possible to the manner in which the 
stipends now accrue. The policy of last year, however, was 
fot thus conceived. Mr. Gladstone sedulously devoted 
himself to the conquest of English prejudices by proving 
how slight the change of disestablishment and disendowment 
would be to those dependent on the Church. He has now 
to effect the conquest of Irish discontent by proving how 
absolute the change will be to those who are offended by the 
Church. This is the duty of the present year, in contradis- 
tinction to that which last year Mr. Gladstone so ably 
performed. And he is entirely free to undertake it. 





It must never be forgotten that the pledges of last year 
—the talk of three-fifths being saved to the Irish Church, 
and all the rest of it—were addressed to the friends of the 
Irish Church with a view to secure their concurrence. 
That concurrence was not secured. The partisans of the 
Church scorned the three-fifths. They declared the whole 
property of both Churches to be at stake if the Irish Church 
were disestablished. The country heard all they had to say, 
accepted the issue, and resolved upon the disestablishment. 
It is now obligatory on Mr. Gladstone to disestablish the 
Church without reference to the terms which he offered, 
and which were spurned. Last year he was judiciously 
apxious to prove that he left three-fifths of its property to 
the Church ; this year he would have, if he adhered to that 
basis, to defend himself for only securing two-fifths to the 


nation. The Prime Minister may depend upon it that this 
danger lies ahead. It will not be difficult to overcome the 
Lords. It will be perfectly easy to satisfy the beneficiaries 


of the Irish Church, What will not be so easy will be to 
convince the Irish people that the obnoxious Establishment 
is being in good faith removed. But unless this is done, 
nothing is done, and the vexatious question might as well 
have been allowed to sleep. 
The new phase of the Irish Church question is rendered 
the more serious by the tone lately adopted on both sides in 
Ireland. The prelates of the Catholic communion have 
spoken very significantly. They do not betray any doubt 
of Mr. Gladstone’s good faith or thoroughness, but they show 
a strong feeling of the necessity of protesting in time against 
all compromise. Cardinal Cullen says that the question of 
the Established Church bids fair to be settled in a manner 
conformable to the wishes of the Irish people, but he urges 
the National Association not to relax its efforts. “The 
Catholics of this country,” he writes, “cannot rest satisfied 
till they be placed on a footing of perfect equality with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects ; and as the Catholic bishops have 
resolved that no State pensions or other endowments shall 
be accepted by them which would deprive the Church of 
that liberty which is dearer to them than life, it necessarily 
follows that no measure save the total disestablishment of 
the State Church can be acceptable to us, as no other 
measures will introduce that religious equality which we 
desire.” The word disestablishment is plainly used here in 
a comprehensive sense, for there is now no doubt that dis- 
establishment will come, and Dr. Callen, by mentioning the 
Catholic prelates’ refusal of State money, obviously includes 
in the idea of disestablishment that of disendowment. His 
doing so suggests very plainly that whatever is done in this 
matter will be scanned by the Catholic hierarchy with a 
most jealous eye ; and we know what that would mean in 


_ reference to the popular effect of our policy. Archbishop 
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Leahy holds equally suggestive language. “The public 
conscience,” he says, “has been awakened into the convic- 
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tion of a great and manifold national injustice, and a sound | 


public opinion has been formed which nothing can resist. 
A statesman, great in every sense of the word, who has 
devoted his transcendant abilities, his reputation, and his 
fortunes to the grand enterprise of doing justice to Ireland, 
is about to put his hand to the work of legislation. In these 
circumstances it is for the Association, as heretofore, to reflect 
the feelings of the nation, that there may be no mistake as 
to the nature of the measures required to satisfy the just 
expectations of the people. No balf-measures will do. No 
unworthy compromises will be accepted, as I believe none 
such will be proposed for the acceptance of the Irish people by 
the great statesman now at the head of affairs. The Church 
question must be settled on the basis of perfect equality, and 
settled for good, so that no after-question may remain con- 
cerning even a shred of the ascendancy of any one religion 
over another.” So much for the demands of the hierarchy, 
speaking, as it practically does, in the name of the Catholic 
millions of Ireland, at the most critical moment of the Irish 
Church question. 

On the other side what do we see? A state of “ease in 
Zion” hardly compatible with any supposition that the 
clergy of the Establishment are about to be driven out into 
the wilderness of voluntaryism. And the fact is, they do 
not believe there is any such prospect. They are reconciled 
to disestablishment. They hope to make disendowment a 
sham. They are intriguing for that purpose. And they 
have accomplices in very high places. It may be said of 
every Cabinet that there are two sections in it, and though 
there is less division in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration than 
there has been in any Government since that of Peel 
resigned, it is boldly alleged that certain less earnest 
Ministers are disposed to make things easy for the Irish 
Church. These statesmen, or their satellites, put it about 
that the declarations of the Irish prelates are most incon- 
venient “just as everything was going so well.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s best friends, however, will be those who make him 
understand that for his Irish Church enterprise to “go well” — 
that is, to meet with little opposition—would be the worst 
possible omen for its real suecess. It will be of little use tocon- 
ciliate the Irish Church if you do not satisfy the Irish people. 
Mr. Gladstone ought to set his face as a flint against those 
who advise him to make things pleasant, and he will do 
well to be on his guard against intriguers who, true to their 
miserable instincts, are going about to spoil his great measure 
on the pretext of easing its passage through the Upper 
House. There is a suggestion in the Ldinburgh Review for 
January which strengthens our apprehensions on this subject. 
That publication is no longer either virile or successfal in its 
political disquisitions, but its traditions probably still secure 
for it the services and suggestions of men of eminence ; and 
in the article on Mr. Bright’s speeches and the new Ministry 
there is a very distinct attempt to bind the Government 
down to a very indulgent policy towards the Irish Establish- 
ment. To make it more effective, the writer fortifies him- 
self by quotations from Mr. Bright’s very conciliatory 
speeches of last session, and comments upon its citations 
thus :—“If these are the expressions of the man most 
dreaded by the clerical mind, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a Cabinet which has Mr. Gladstone for its chief 
and Lord Hatherley for its Chancellor, will not be animated 
by a bitter hostility or even by indifference to the rights 
and interests of the Episcopalian Church in Ireland as an 
independent Church ; and if we may in our turn venture 
to hazard a conjecture, we should predict that the Irish 
Charch is not unlikely to make a good bargain by the 
transaction, and would be exceedingly unwise to reject it.” 
We quite admit that there is a sense in which this pro- 
pliecy is unobjectionable ; but there is another sense in 
which it would bode fruitlessness, worthlessness, and failure 
for Mr. Gladstone's policy. If the Irish people think the 
Irish Establishment has made a good bargain, the change 
will aggravate, not appease, their discontent. 

A danger such as that we are pointing out will of course 
present itself, when it comes before the public, in connection 
with sore practical issue ; and it is possible that the precise 
diflicalty which the Ministry may have to face is indicated in 
one of the interpellations which have occurred in Renfrewshire. 
There, duving Mr. Bruce’s election, he was asked whether he 
would vote against the Maynooth grant. Now the Govern- 
ment, through Mr, Gladstone’s acquiescence in a vote of the 
House of Commons, stands distinctly pledged to repeal the 


_ English Church was to have its glebe houses. 





Maynooth grant in disestablishing the Irish Church. But 
what said the Home Secretary? He pointed out that there 


must be equality, and that by general understanding the 
“It seems to 


_ me, therefore,” said he, “ that it is for her Majesty’s Govern- 


| 
| 





ment to consider whether that equality is to be produced by 
absolutely refusing to leave in the possession of the existing 
clergy even the houses and the glebes, or whether some 
compensation in some form or other, so as to put them in a 
position of perfect equality, is to be made to the Presbyterian 
body and the Roman Catholic body.” In this pregnant 
sentence Mr. Bruce has stated what will probably be the 
most serious question Mr. Gladstone will have to solve. 

Our answer to it is very plain and positive, On no 
account should more be given to either communion than a 
moderate gift out of hand such as Mr. Bright proposed 
last year at Birmingham. The more Mr. Gladstone reduces 
his three-fifths’ estimate the better for the success and merit 
of his policy. The continuance of the glebe-houses in the 
hands of the Protestants ought to be avoided if possible, 
partly because of their value—about £120,000 a year—and 
partly because the Irish people will not believe in the dis- 
endowment thoroughly so long as these outward signs of 
State provision and supremacy remain. And finally, the 
abolition of the Maynooth grant—to which indeed the 
Ministry stand pledged—may prove as essential to Mr. 
Gladstone’s popularity with the Protestant people of 
England and Scotland as the withdrawal of all property 
from Protestant hands may be to the effectual working of his 
great scheme in Ireland. Absolute equality must be his 
rule ; and he is bound to see an inequality in every in- 
dulgence to the Irish Establishment that can justly be 
avoided. 








THE EQUALIZATION OF POOR-RATES. 


\HE rates levied in the United Kingdom for the relief 
of the poor amount, according to the most recent re- 
turns, to more than eight millions and a half of annual 
revenue. Mr. Dudley Baxter, in a paper read during the 
present week before the Statistical Society, has calculated 
that this sum is equal to an average charge of six per cent. 
on the rental, or of seven per cent. (1s. dd. in the pound) 
on the rateable value of the property assessed for the pay- 
ment of poor-rates. The income is a large one, being larger 
than that derived by the State from the Income-tax and 
assessed taxes put together. It is administered according to 
those principles of local and decentralized action which 
have been so engrafted by custom upon the English 
character as to be almost stereotyped upon our social order. 
Nowhere is there a perfect feeling of satisfaction with the 
existing poor-law system. In the rural districts it has 
merely propagated unthrift and demoralized the peasantry. 
In the great towns, and especially in the metropolis, the 
poor-law has utterly failed to cope with the evils of pauper- 
ism. Perhaps, however, the most conspicuous vice of the 
system, or at least that which most naturally and forcibly 
attracts the notice of the tax-paying classes, is the absurd 
and iniquitous inequality of rating. The parochial organiza- 
tion, which had no doubt at one time advantages of its own, 
has become an obsolete nuisance. In the London parishes 
the theory of local rating gives birth to the monstrous in- 
justice of taxing the most poverty-stricken districts of the 
Hast-end five or six times higher than the wealthy and 
fashionable districts of Belgravia and Tyburnia. The paro- 
chial logic of the case is clear enough. There are six times 
as many paupers in the parish—let us say—of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, as in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square : 
therefore, for every shilling in the pound that the latter 
parish pays, the former must pay six shillings. The evil has 
now grown in the metropolis to such proportions that it has 
almost brought about a radical and stringent remedy, and we 
may look for the speedy enactment of a measure for 
equalizing the rating of the whole metropolitan district. 

The same vice, however, which is so conspicuous and 
oppressive in London is felt also in other parts of the country, 
and many voices have been raised in favour of a change of 
the most sweeping kind. The establishment of a national 
poor-rate has hitherto been advocated only by theoretical 
writers, usually of advanced Liberal views; and the House 
of Commons has shown itself fanatically opposed to any 
movement in the direction of equalization. Indeed, when 
the present Solicitor-General for Ireland attempted, two 
years ago, to carry through a Bill for making the “ Union” 
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the rateable unit instead of the “ electoral division,” although 
the measure would have been most popular in Ireland, he 
was compelled to abandon his design. The quarter, how- 
ever, whence emanated the latest protest against the parochial 
system, combined with the suggestion of a national poor-rate, 
deserves to be noted, and indicates clearly enough that the 
way will soon be open for a decided measure of reform. 
At the annual meeting last week of the Staffordshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, the Earl of Harrowby was elected 
President, and took part in a lengthened discussion on a 
proposal submitted by Mr. Braun and seconded by the 
Vice-President. This proposal was really one recommend- 
ing the adoption of a national rating system, affirming 
“That this chamber views with anxiety the very serious 
increase of our local rates, and is of opinion that the area for 
the collection of such rates ought to be extended as far as 
practicable, and that the general income and property of 
the country should contribute to the support of those 
institutions which are necessary to the well-being of the 
entire community.” The motion was accepted by the 





chamber, and will probably receive consideration from other _ 


associations of a similar kind throughout the country. The 
most significant point, however, is that the Earl of Har- 
rowby is a leading Tory peer in a Tory county. His son, 
Lord Sandon, has been returned at the last election as one 
of the Tory members for Liverpool. Probably, also, the 
leading men in the Chamber of Agriculture at Stafford are 
Conservative in politics. Is it unfair to infer from these 
facts that the country gentlemen and the Tory party at 
large would not care to exert themselves very vehemently in 
defence of the parochial system ? 

On behalf of the parochial system, we have never heard any 
reasonable plea advanced. It is in possession, and that is 
nearly all that can be said for it. That, however, is in 
England a very powerful argument with the majority of 
electors and legislators. However admirable an untried 
theory may be, Englishmen are prone to hesitate long before 
they will accept it in place of even the most indefensible 
fact. A distinct proposal for a change has something clear 
and stable about it, which is necessary to awaken the atten- 
tion of the ordinary Englishman, and it is for this reason 
that we regard the motion adopted by the Staffordshire 
Chamber of Agriculture as worthy of notice. The ball has 
been set rolling, and we have every hope that it will not 
soon come to a pause. There are many paths of com- 
promise between the extreme measure of a national rating 
system and the parochial system which may be discussed and 
weighed; but the time has certainly come for a radical 
change, not for patching and tinkering the present state of 
things. The inequalities of parochial rating will soon be 
ranked, we venture to predict, with the absurdities and 
iniquities of rotten boroughs and of the Protectionist policy. 

The effect of the present system in country parishes is 
very bad. The poor are under the thumb of the guardians 
for their parish—generally a couple of farmers who pay the 
largest amount of poor-rates, and their only object is to 
keep the sum they have to pay as low as possible. This 
they do by refusing out-door relief, relying upon the prefer- 
ence of the labourers for starvation to entering the union 
workhonse. Under a system of national rating, admini- 
stered by an efficient central organization, this brutal 
oppression would be got rid of without adding anything to 
the burden of the ratepayer. If the general income and 
property of the country were made to contribute to the 
relief of the poor, the burden would cease to be felt, and 
there is no legitimate reason why the possessor of an in- 
come derived from the public funds or from other similar 
sources should not contribute his due proportion to the 
relief of his destitute fellow-countrymen. But if the 
liability to this tax be left where it now stands, and the 
second part of the proposition in question be negatived, that 
is no reason why the ratepayers over the whole country 
should not be equally assessed. Why shoulda premium be 
given for the destruction of cottages? Why should it be 
made to the advantage of a landowner to drive his labourers 
to seek their dwellings in neighbouring parishes? Why 
should any one living in the midst of poverty, upon 
whose private purse numerous calls of charity are made, be 
called upon to pay double or triple the proportion of poor- 
rate to that paid by a man five miles off? There is an 
absurdity about the parochial system which we should have 
thought needs only to be mentioned to be redressed, had we 
not known the dull and stupid tenacity with which the 
country party clings to existing facts, 


crease disaffection. 
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THE EMPEROR ON THE HUSTINGS. 


HE annual apology for Imperialism which the Emperor 
exhibits at the opening of the French Chambers, has 
very seldom been found to have any great political signifi- 
cance. The speech delivered on Monday is similar in 
character and tone to its predecessors, It is chiefly remark- 
able for what it does not say. It omits entirely those very 
points which the French people, and the French Emperor, 
know to be of paramount and pressing importance ; and, 
instead of being, as he professes it to be, a frank explanation 
of the position of the Government, it is merely a hallelujah 
sung over the benefits of a personal despotism. The state- 
ments in the Emperor’s speech are incontrovertible ; and 
they are this year less obscured by misty rhetoric than on 
previous occasions ; but they do not in any way bear upon 
the real points at issue. We know that France is pros- 
perous. We know that Imperialism has not retarded 
commerce; that, personally, the Emperor has worked 
zealously for the material good of his country ; that French 
finance wears a hopeful aspect ; that the country, outside the 
large towns, is contented with the present government ; and 
that France, even without the aid of Baron Beust’s 800,000 
men, need not be too much afraid of the million of the North 
German Confederation. Imperialism has been remarkably 
lucky; and it has the right to crow over its good fortune. 
But the Emperor was too intent upon describing the suc- 
cesses of to-day to think of the probabilities of the morrow. 
Imperialism has conducted France up to a certain point in 
material prosperity; but who is now to conduct Imperialism ? 
How is that admirable system of government to develop the 
flower and seed of permanence, without which its splendid 
growths may suddenly die down in a day and wither from 
off the face of the earth? This is the point which men are 
thinking about—the chances of the Emperor’s position, and 
his relations with the antagonistic forces around him. We 
are not told how he means to crown the edifice ; how 
he intends to give his country such institutions as shall sur- 
vive his death ; how he means to perpetuate that era of 
commercial satisfaction which has dawned under his care. 
His utterances are historical, not prophetic. Indeed, so far 
from promising any effort to make France independent of 
his paternal guidance, and to teach her to walk properly in 
the paths of wealth, military glory, domestic scepticism, 
and artistic corruption, he hints that the only result of his 
recent attempts to widen national liberty has been to in- 
Two laws, it will be remembered, were 
passed to secure some further freedom of discussion ; the 
one transferring the case of ebullient or contumacious 
journals to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, and 
also permitting any one to publish a newspaper without a 
license from the Government; the other allowing, under 
certain restrictions, the right of public meeting for the dis- 
cussion of any but political topics. A good many journalists 
attempted to go as.far as the law would allow them; anda 
considerable number found that a slight mistake in their 
estimate of the safe limits brought down on them summary 
vengeance. In fact, the press found itself very nearly as 
closely muzzled as ever; and the disappointment only made 


| it growl the more, in tones which were significant and 


understood by the public, though they were not indictable 
as an offence. That the nation generally, but more 
especially Paris itself, rebelled against these petty tyrannies 
of warnings and fines is admitted ; and that Imperial rule 
did not gain much in dignity or influence by its press-prose- 
cutions is another circumstance which the Emperor ignores, 
For, according to his latest exposition, these two wise laws 
were taken advantage of to create “in a certain quarter a 
factious agitation ;” while the press and public meetings 
between them “have caused the reappearance of ideas and 
passions which were believed to be extinguished.” But 
there are some ideas and passions which you cannot shoot 
stone-dead in the course of three December days ; and that 
they are again showing symptoms of life is a fact which 
ought to have tempered the colours in which the Emperor 
has painted France of to-day. 

Another point on which the Imperial oracle is silent is 
the Eastern difficulty. To say that the Conference is a 
“great act of which we should appreciate the importance,” 
offers rather scanty information ; and it might have been 
more correct to describe the great act as a poor burlesque. 
The Emperor does not refer to the probable action of Powers 
which suggest a Conference and also decline to be held 
responsible for the conclusions of their plenipotentiaries ; 
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be tendered. The great act, indeed, is.perhaps as puzzling 
a diplomatic conundrum to the Emperor as it is to other 
people ; and possibly he is driven to console himself with 
the reflection of another Emperor, who reconciled himself to 
life on the ground that “all that is from the gods is full of 
providence.” But with regard to any European disturbance 
which may arise in consequence of, or in despite of, this 


clear. France is prepared. At last, she is able to look 
around with confidence upon all her possible enemies. “ Our 
armament rendered perfect, our arsenals and our magazines 
filled, our reserves exercised, the National Garde Mobile in 


holds in good condition, give to our power a development 
which was indispensable. The constant object of my efforts 


forward on a level with its destiny in the world.” 
destiny, says the Emperor, is peace. 
fight. 
then, his completed armaments will be found useful. 
these preparations were not made to struggle with Germany 
for pre-eminence in Europe. They were not instituted to 
gratify French vanity ; nor yet to wipe out the stain of 
Mexico, the humiliation of the repulse which met the feeler 
about a rectification of the Rhine frontier, nor the unsatis- 
factory compromise of the Luxemburg affair. It is very 
wrong of any one to say that France, Prussia, and Austria 
have been secretly arming with as much despatch as possible, 
confident that the old balance-of-power bugbear would again 
stir Europe into conflict. And as for an alliance with 
Austria—that, as the Emperor says nothing about it, clearly 
cannot exist. 

The Emperor's speech is a very clever justification of the 
Imperial policy of the last seventeen years ; but as an index 
to what is thought by the French Government of the press- 
ing dangers of the situation, it is absolutely valueless. When 
the Emperor informs us that the more “adventurous and sub- 
versive minds” have sought to disturb public tranquillity, the 
more commercial transactions in France have been quickened 
into a fruitful activity, he only reminds us of Mr. Disraeli’s 
poetical explanation of the discontent in Ireland. “A fac- 
tious agitation” “in a certain quarter” does not at all 
represent the sum and substance of that new political spirit 
which is beginning to breathe through France, which is 
beginning to think that even commercial security and 
prosperity may be purchased at too dear a rate, and 
which is openly murmuring against the galling trammels of 
despotic government. The condition of France is not to be 
summed up in a few sentences referring to her public 
revenues and her military organization. Looking to the 
coming elections, such a picture as the Emperor has pre- 
sented is not a bad bid for popular favour; and, doubtless, 
his triumphant question, “Which is the Government that 
has given to France seventeen years of ever-increasing quiet 
and prosperity?’ will have its effect. But behind the 
Imperial canvas there is a great space filled with shadow, 
into which the Imperial artist does not deign to glance. And 
yet it is about the vague possibilities which may be hidden 
within this space that people in France, and in England, 
talk ; and it is about these possibilities that the Emperor, 
in non-histrionic moments, thinks. 








A CHAMPION OF HIS SEX. 


N discussing the political and social emancipation of women, 
most people confine themselves to the question of capacity. 
Few, even of those hostile to the female claim, consider what 
obstacles may be interposed by the unconquerable pride of sex 
in man. Bat it is evident this is a possibility of danger entirely 
overlooked, for the stubborn resolution of man to brook no 
equality which cannot be proved by the strong arm, may still 
make him the tyrant of woman long after she has established 
her iitellectual equality. The coalheaver who beats his wife 
is, probably, less influenced by a conviction of her inferiority 
to him in capacity for mathematics than by a dogged belief 
that, of two beings, the one who can carry the heaviest sack 
of coals is naturally the born ruler of the other; and he would 
no doubt, if questioned as to her intellectual pre-eminence, 
most gracefully concede it. We, all of us, of course, try to grow 
ashamed of this feeling as soon as-we can; still there can be no 
question of its very extensive prevalence, even at the present 
time. A case which came before one of the magistrates during 
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nor does he say in what manner the advice to Greece is to , the week may be taken in point, as being sufficient to excite the 


very gravest apprehensions in regard to the difficulty that may 
await the friends of woman in the prejudices, not of coalheavers 


_ only, but of the more influential sections of society. A butler 
| was charged with beating a whole houseful of female servants. 
_ Cases of beating are, unfortunately, common enough in the courts, 


but there was something quite peculiar in this one, inasmuch 


as it was evidently a beating administered from the pure pride 


convocation of irresponsible Ministers, the Emperor's note is , of sex. 


It appears that the ladies below stairs, of the household 
of which the butler was the official head, had obtained per- 


_ mission from their master, a quiet invalid, to give an evening 


party in the kitchen. Whether the butler was consulted in 


the matter is not stated;.it is certain, however, that, as it 


course of organization, our fleet transformed, and our strong- | Commonly happens with men on such occasions, he suffered 


himself to be carried away by the female élan of party pre- 
paration, and he worked, if against his own judgment, still 


is attained, and the military resources of France are hence- _ with very commendable zeal, in the interest of the expected 


But that | 


He does not want to | 
If forced to throw down the gage of battle—why, | ® moment for reflection, asked the butler to step out and look 
for a person who could play the violin, which instrument 


But | 


guests. In an evil hour, however, the cook, forgetting the in- 
expediency of allowing a man engaged in such an undertaking 


was no doubt the only thing essential to the success of the 
party that was not to be found in the larder of the invalid 
gentleman. In the solitude of his walk in search of the violinist, 
it seems for the first time to have struck the butler that the 
women had been making an unworthy use of him, and that 
the errand he was engaged on was one scarcely befitting the 
dignity of his position as a butler, and as a man. In fact, 
nothing less than a furious disgust for the women, their 
frivolous entertainment, and himself for having, even for a 
moment, suffered himself to believe in the one and rejoice at 
the prospect of the other, appears to have taken possession of 
his mind. He gave up the search for the violinist, and began 
to drink, and long after his departure from home, he returned, 
in the very midst of the festivities, and deliberately commenced 
to beat the women of the household. He appears to have done 
this without passion, but with a firm resolution to remind 
them of his superiority both by nature and position. He 
accordingly, with great deliberation, hurled a tumbler and two 
wineglasses at the housemaid, knocked the cook down in the 
gravest way, and tore the housekeeper’s dress, until, scandalized 
by the violence of his self-assertion before company, they sent 
for a policeman, and he was locked up. 

His behaviour before the bench was quite in keeping with his 
conduct at the party. A night’s incarceration had diminished 
neither his firm faith in himself and his cause, nor his resolu- 
tion to support the dignity of his rank in creation. There was 
a sort of barbaric grandeur about him, as there is sometimes in 
captive savages, who maintain a firm belief in their own 
native sovereignty, although their captors refuse it recognition. 
He evidently looked on himself much as a monarch arraigned 
by his subjects might do, and he refused to plead. The reporter 
was struck with his hautewr, and commented on it. The Bench 
addressed him with a sort of fatherly gravity, in which there 
was more of sorrow than of anger. He would not listen to the 
witnesses. ‘* He threw a tumbler and two glasses at me,” said 
the housemaid, who prosecuted. ‘“ What a fool you are to 
come here!” was his scornful reply. “That is no excuse 
for your throwing a tumbler at the wituess,” said Mr. 
Mansfield. It was true, but he remained silent; he was 
above mere cause and effect. ‘“ We tried to quiet him, 
but he struck me,” said the cook. “ You’re a set of 
fools,” was all he condescended to remark. For a moment, 
indeed, he seemed disposed to enter into an explanation 
of his conduct, but his indignation soon overmastered 
him ; he broke off suddenly, as if he had been taking a lesson 
in effect from Virgil. “ I don’t contradict them,” he said, with 
simple dignity ; “I had been drinking, and was tired. I had 
been out all day to try to get a fiddler to oblige them.” He 
stopped here, as if he left the magistrate to imagine the 
feelings of one of his sex, who had suddenly become conscious of 
the fact that he was in the streets hunting for a fiddler to play 
jigs to a party of women. He said no more in the way of 
exculpation, except to offer a necessary explanation as to the 
perfect independence of his character. ‘ He got drunk at his 
own expense.” For one moment, indeed, he broke silence again to 
sketch the leading points of a brilliant and plausible theory as 
to the motives of the prosecution, “The housekeeper,” he 
said, “gets drunk every day, but yesterday she was not quite 
so drunk, and that is what put her out of temper.” “ How 
long has she been in her situation?” asked the magistrate. 
“Twenty years.” Mr. Mansfield was evidently busied in mul- 
tiplying 20 by 365. He rejected the theory, and fined the 
butler £5. The butler refused to pay it, and was conducted 
to his cell. . , 
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Of course this is an extreme instance of the indomitable 
pride of sex; but extreme instances must be taken to define 
facts. Few people, indeed, are likely from their surround- 
ings to feel this pride so strongly as a butler, who is a foot- 
man plus a sultan—the perpetual object of the envy of one 
sex and the adoration of the other. It is obvious that, 
to an outsider nothing can seem more delightful than the 
position of one of these kings of the servants’ hall, the object 
of a thousand delicate attentions on the part of an entowrage 
of devoted women, waited on by the housemaid, sighed at by 
the cook, flirted with by the lady’s-maid, worshipped by the 
scullion. The only inconvenience incidental to such a position 
must be found at a time like this, when theorists would seek 
to teach women that it is their fanction to rule as well as 
to obey. A  gentleman’s household corrupted by these 
doctrines would find in a butler a very bitter foe, and would 
force him, in self-defence, to take measures in themselves 
harsh for restoring opinion to its proper tone. It was no 
doubt with this aim that the butler to whose case we 
have alluded gave his physical admonition to the ladies. 
They were getting “uppish,” as he would say in his 
familiar way, in employing him to run on errands after a 
fiddler; and he beat them ont of their conceit. All butlers 
would probably take the same view of the female claim to a 
directing voice. 


ahead by those in charge of the emancipation movements now 
in progress. It is by way of warning, therefore, that we have 
alluded to the case of this solitary representative of an 
important and influential class. 








A WOMEN’S CLUB. 


T appears we are at last likely to have a women’s club. 
There is some difficulty in the way of settling details, but 
there is no doubt that this will be eventually disposed of. Thus 
it is that fictions often become facts. Aristophanes described a 
woman’s parliament ; the middle ages had their feminine courts, 
and Mr, Addison has speculated on the subject of ladies com- 
bining to associate together, independent of male officers or 
control. We have all, of course, read the Laureate’s account of 
the lovely college where the authorities were all feminine without 
being ugly. Of late years the impulse given to the woman 
question has prepared us for the result we are now about to 
realize. Ladies who are ready to seek the franchise, to operate 
in surgery, to preach from the pulpit, might naturally be expected 
to desire to rival man in the number of their amusements as 
well as their occupations. Indeed there are many sound reasons 
why the sphere of woman’s recreation should be enlarged. At 
present it is depressingly narrow. It is left entirely in the 
hands of men, who may be taken as not thoroughly understanding 
the subject. How can it be possible for creatures of a rough 
organization to thoroughly comprehend the delicate and fan- 
ciful motives which impel a woman to enjoyment? It is, there- 
fore, with satisfaction we learn that a women’s club is abso- 
lutely to be started. As the event seems likely to come off, 
we propose to throw out a few hints which may be of service 
to the managers of the institution. 

However fundamentally ladies and gentlemen may differ on 
many points in the formation of a club, it will be difficult 
for the former to avoid imitating in many respects the retreats 
of which the latter have hitherto had the monopoly. They 
will have a stewardess, we presume, in place of a steward ; 
waitresses instead of waiters, and so on—a change of gender in 
the necessary furniture being essential. A staid and demure 
female will sit in the hall and receive letters. She must be a 
person of discretion, and above answering forward questions, 
or taking too much notice of handwriting, or the addresses on 
envelopes. We observe that the hall porters of good clubs are 
usually selected from heavy, somnolent men of a chilling de- 
meanour and a permanent stupidity. The fitness of such men 
for their calling is demonstrable when you know that a large 
correspondence is intrusted to their charge, which is never seen 
even on the outside by wives or mothers and sisters, and that 
they also are acquainted with the condition in which gentle- 
men leave the establishment at the small hours. We should 
be far from insinuating that in a women’s club the experiences 
of the hall porteress would bear any comparison to the expe- 
riences of a hall porter, but at the same time it would not be 
well to intrust such grave responsibilities to other than old 
heads. The coffee-room and dining-room will possibly follow in 
its regulations the arrangements of the Athensum or the 
Reform. But will there be a billiard-reom at the Gynzceum P 
Ladies play that game skilfully and gracefully in private 


They are a numerous and a powerful body. | 


Their united opposition is to be looked for as a serious rock | 
| infinite; from the bore made, not born, to the bore born, not 
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| houses, and there is no reason why they should not wield their 


cues, make points, win hazards, cannon and kiss amongst 
themselves. The piano might be introduced into the drawing- 
room, but we suspect a feminine committee might vote it a bore. 
A piano to many ladies is athing of business,and not of pleasure, 
and they would as soon sit down to it in offhours as to a sewing- 
machine. But what about that grand institution—that indis- 
pensable characteristic of clubs—the smoking-room? The 
mildest cigarettes, we are glad to say, have never been domes- 
ticated by ladies in our country, and we sincerely hope they 
never will. But, after all, a club consists in its members; 
and it is a question whether the female intellect is not 
too bright and delicate to meddle with the dull routine of 
keeping a club in order. Ladies are impatient of rales, 
and violently impatient of bores, when they are of their 
own sex. Now, a club cannot get along without its rules, 
and would never subsist or stick together but for its bores. 
This latter assertion may seem paradoxical; but it is easy to 
show how it is not. A club of clever fellows would be a 
most intolerable place,—almost as bad as the clubs you 
read of in books, where the members are charged to 
the lips with epigrams and retorts, and keep popping at each 
other allthe night. The bore is the buffer against which each 
man may knock his head, and not be hurt. You can always 
escape him by a retreat; and after a while you regard him as 
an institution, like the hall-racks or the clocks. His vanity is 


made. How would ladies put up with this inevitable “ series,” 


| as Mr. Lewes would term the tribe ? How would they tolerate 


the gradual development of one? And as we are afraid we 
must assume that the original members of the Gynwceum 
will be persons with views and ideas, with principles and mis- 
sions, and all the rest of it, we tremble for the intolerance that 
would be shown towards females ambitious enough to figure pro- 
minently amongst their sisters as types of the creature whose 
habits and customs prevail in men-clubs. Then again we are 
forced to speculate whether ladiesin other particulars willresemble 
certain classes of club-men,—the conditions under which they 
will live in some respects resembling the conditions under which 
the former have been educated in their propensities. Any one who 
frequents a club knows the sort of man who is ferociously pre- 
pared to back his bill, and who seems to order and to eat his 
dinner only for the express purpose of growling and com- 
plaining of it afterwards. Can one imagine a lady of this 
temper P—writing her grievance in connection with the cutlet 
or the soup, recording her indignation at the corked wine, her 
rage at the smoked omelette. Then again there is the person- 
age dear to the writers of sketches, who sits on two news- 
papers while he reads a third. Will any lady sit on the Times 
and Telegraph while she travels slowly through the Hconomist ? 
We are inclined to think not. Ladies as a rule—all women, 
indeed—are far more courteous than men, and more given 
to surrender trifles, and restrain small desires. But what of 
cliqueism ? Here we see a rock on which we are afraid the 
club is in danger of splitting. . Women, when together, are 
much more clannish than men. See them in the drawing-room 
after, dinner grouped, taking sides, and giving tacit snubs to 
each other by the style in which they take up their positions 
in this polite field of battle. What will it be when they are 
thrown so often into each other’s society that as a -matter of 
course they must go into sections impelled by those likes and 
dislikes which are so emphatically stamped on their disposi- 
tions? In men’s clubs cliques are common enough, and in 
some instances it will happen that one particular set will be 
powerful enough to rule the others, and give a tone and drift 
to the whole house. Ladies are pretty sure to disintegrate, and 
what a tussle there will be for the leading position! When 
the strong-minded few have attained it, imagine the jealonsies, 
meannesses, and anxieties of the rest to get in with them! 
Male visitors have been talked of in connection with the 
proposed establishment. They are already indeed made bones 
of contention. The committee (we quote Lady Portsmouth) 
were in favour of their daily admission to a room set apart to 
receive them. Miss Alice Westlake writes to the 7'imes to say 
that this had been “a part of the scheme from the first.” We 
are rejoiced to hear it, though it alters in some respects the 
chances of the club assuming the characteristics we have been 
bold enough to conjecture. The failure of all similar experi- 
ments is attributable to the exclusion of gentlemen, and the 
subsequent irregularities arising from the impossibility of ren- 
dering this exclusion perfect. The male visitors will not, we 
presume, be admitted to all the privileges of the place, although 
we do not see why a lady when she has a club should not 
invite a gentleman to dine or to take a cup of tea with her 
there. It is to be hoped that this visitor's room will not be 
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the most unpopular or the worst furnished on the premises. 
There is a club in town where the guest room is so dreary and 
vault-like that it has been called the Potter’s Field—a place 
to bury strangers in. We feel confident encugh that the com- 
mittee of the ladies’ club will not put their friends in a cavern. 
But there is one point we desire to have solved. Are married | 
women admissible? If so, the fact will render them more 
independent of their husbands than they have hitherto been. 
“I think I shall dine at the club to-night, dear,” will be heard 
in future from either head of the household. “ John, where is 
the mistress?” ‘Gone to the club, sir; said she wouldn’t be 
home until late. You were to find her in the billiard-room, | 
sir, if you went down,” and so on and on. There would be a | 
strong retaliatory weapon placed in a wife’s hands if she had a | 
good club open to her, and why should she hesitate to use it P 
If her husband chooses to spend his time at the Megatherium, 
she can calla cab or her brougham and drive off to cheerfal 
companions and the Gyneeceum. 

We do not expect to see this institution flourish at first; 
there are those who will ridicule it, despite the grave and serious 
social questions which it involves. We have really no desire 
todo so. Under wise regulations, there is no reason why ladies 
and gentlemen should not have inexpensive and select réwnions ; 
and if flirtation comes of them, why flirtation and the ap- 
proaches to it are not such bad games after all, and are, 
according to Mr. Trollope, much superior to croquet. Theatres 
are often hot and stifling, a ball stiff and wearisome, a dintier 
nearly always formal and hard to endure, an afternoon tea 
pleasant enough. The Ladies’ Club réwnions would, we should 
say, most nearly resemble the last of these, and would possess a 
certain piquancy from the novel fact of the management and the 
system. ‘There was an exclusive community of the kind esta- 
blished in London some years ago, but it fell to pieces from the 
facts coming out that the members degenerated into bloomer- 
ism, drank champagne like men, and smoked consumedly. We 
may take it for granted that these melancholy results of a first 
experiment will bear good fruit in the course of the next, and 
that the women’s club now about to start will conform to those 
proprieties which render the sex more engaging than the daring 
violations of all propriety which brought the celebrated “ Jolly 
Dogs” to grief. 








MR. ROBERTSON’S COMEDIES. 


HE simultaneous appearance of “ Home” at the Haymarket 
and “The School for Scandal” at the St. James’s, offers 

to the curious in such matters an opportunity of judging of the 
great influence which the altered tone of public opinion during 
the first half of this century has had upon dramatic représenta- 
tions. The two comedies—and we pay Mr. Robertson no un- 
deserved compliment in coupling his new effort with Sheridan’s 
famous piece—do not mark the extremes of delicacy and 
indelicacy in the choice of stage material, but they are suffi- 
ciently distinct to provoke comparison. “The School for 
Scandal” is a quite harmless and “ moral” play—in every 
sense of the word; but it deals with certain situations and 
things at which, in artistic representation, society is inclined 
to look askance. Not even the brilliant wit of the comedy can 
save “The School for Scandal” from being, in a certain degree, 
repulsive to a woman of fine and delicate sympathies, who carries 
into her notions of artistic matters the limits ordinarily imposed 
upon the conversation of her domestic citcle. Indeed, modern 
society—by which we do not mean any particular class, but 
the bulk of the intelligent and educated men and women 
of the time—does not like to hear what it cannot speak; 
and jests over the faithlessness of a young wife to her 
old husband, for example, come into the category of those 
things which are forbidden. Sparkling as is the talk of 
“The School for Scandal,” no man would permit it at his 
table, and no woman would allow it in her drawing-room, 


_ humour in a comedy, Mr. Robertson’s successive plays have 


yielded sufficient proof. There is nothing in them that could 
not be read out to a party of children assembled to enjoy that 
mild form of dramatic amusement. Clever in construction, 


_ witty in dialogue, and with here and there a graphic concep- 


tion of character, these comedies deserve the ample share of 
success which has attended their representation. They show, 
for one thing, that the utter debasement of public taste— 


_which has been advanced by authors and managers as an 


excuse for bad pieces—is a myth. Whatever opinion we may 
have of the critical capacity of the average London audience, 
it is at least clear that in London there are plenty of people 
to welcome a good play when a good play appears. 

It is a pity that Mr. Robertson made himself indebted to a 
French source for the plot of the comedy now being played at 
the Haymarket. The plot of his pieces is their least im- 
portant part; and “Home” might just as well have been 
wholly original. For the real merit and the interest of Mr. 
Robertson’s dramatic efforts lie in their fresh and simple 
realism, in their odd and never elaborated humour, and in the 
boldness with which the old conventionalities of the stage are 
disregarded. The plot of “ Home ”—the only borrowed thing 
of the play—is also the only bad thing in it. It weighs us 
down with memories of ponderous dramas and dull novels. It 
offers no opportunity for specially marked character-drawing. 
The people of the play might be the people of any play; and 


might not have occurred in any comedy. There are, for 
instance, a couple of young lovers—whose pretty whims and 
tendernesses Mr. Robertson always describes deliciously—who 
are charmingly represented by Miss Burke and Mr. Astley. 
There is an adventuress who is found out; and there is her 
brother, whose peculiar habits give Mr. Compton a chance of 
exhibiting a remarkably fine piece of finished comedy. There 
is a testy old man; also a gentle heroine; and, lastly, comes 
the central figure of the piece, whom Mr. Sothern makes 
interesting by the intense truthfulness, and ease, and finish 
of his acting. These people utter Mr. Robertson’s good 
things, and help one to forget the plot—which is merely 
that the hero, finding that the adventuress is about to 
entrap his father into a marriage, makes love to her under 
the pretence of being a rich man, induces her to give up his 
father, and then exposés her. If we are to say that this plot 
yields any special advantages to Mr. Robertson, we must make 
the exception in favour of the telling situation where the ad- 
venturess is discovered, humbled, grows penitent, and awakens 
sympathy in the bosom of all the people around her by her 
genuine shame atid remorse. The scene is a remarkably fine 
one, and Miss Ada Cavendish, who plays the part, fairly sur- 
prises the audience into admiration of the character she as- 
sumes. The gradual steps by which Miss Cavendish trans- 
forms the cold, matter-of-fact, unprincipled adventuress into a 
shame-faced woman, whose better nature accepts her humilia- 
tion as a just punishment, and promises better things for the 
fature, are gracefully and powerfully marked. This is the 
strong scene of the play, from a dramatic point of view, 
although there is nothing of comedy in it. The comedy-scenes 
are the interviews between the young lovers, the hero’s court- 
ship, and the villain’s making # beast of himself before dinner. 
Through these there runs that wandering stream of smart talk, 
pointed dialogue, and good-natured cynicism which brightens 
and freshens whatever Mr. Robertson writes. As for him, we 
hope he will in future exercise a proper pride, and spend his 
wit and ingenuity in adorning a plot of his own devising. 





ie 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Paris Conference on the affairs of Greece and Turkey 
has continued to hold its sittings during the week without the 











before guests of both sexes. Little milliners are secreted behind 
screens now as well as at the end of the last century; but 
women do not laugh over the joke before men, and the husband 
of the milliner is not made a public butt. We do not say 
whether this extreme decorousness is desirable or not; but it 
exists, and it has its influence upon our stage-literature. Even 
the poor playwright has to throw a shade of decency over his 
Palais-Royal masterpieces when he introduces them to English 
notice. We are permitted to see a good deal on our modern 
stage ; but what we hear must be proper. We relegate the little- 
milliner business and its attendant jokes to our “ playing-in ” 
and “ playing-out” farces; and we mark our esteem for that 
element by confining it to such uses, That the restrictions of 
& severe propriety in no way hamper the free play of wit and 





presence of M. Rangabé, the Hellenic representative ; and the 
| plenipotentiaries have agreed upon a declaration of interna- 
tional law which will be sent to the Greek Government on 
Sunday. ‘This, says the official Blue Book laid before the 
French Legislative Body on Wednesday, “ was the chief point 
of the discussion;” but we do not see how a mere declara- 
tion of principles, made by one of the parties to the dispute, 
in combination with Powers more or less friendly, and in the 
absence of the other party, excluded by an act of manifest in- 
justice, can have much effect in removing the causes of quarrel, 

and annulling the elements of disturbance. It is said that M. 

Rangabé couriséls his Government to adopt a conciliatory 

policy, and that Turkey will enter into an engagement not to 
declare war against Greece, provided that Greece adopts the 


there is not a single situation demanded by the plot which © 
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resolutions at which the plenipotentiaries have arrived. Ac- 
cording to the Indépendance Belge, “the plenipotentiaries 
have solemnly declared that every State encouraging insur- 
rection on the territory of another State, opening its ports for 
privateers engaged in breaking a blockade legally established, 
or lending its connivance to the formation on its territory of 
expeditions destined to invade the territory of another State 
where insurrection may have broken out, is guilty of a viola- 
tion of international law. It is stated that the Powers have 
resolved to preserve the strictest neutrality in case the decla- 
ration of the Conference should not be accepted by the parties 
interested.” The France—whose information in this respect 
is confirmed by the Moniteur Universel—says it has “ reason 
to believe that the declaration of the Conference will support 
the first three points of the Turkish ultimatum, will refer the 
fourth to the decision of the tribunals, and will consider the 
fifth point as contained by implication in the first three. 
Turkey would then detlare herself ready to withdraw her 
ultimatum should Greece accept the views of the Powers on 
the essential points of the difficulty.” We are as yet, how- 
ever, without exact information on the subject, and it would 
be too much to say that the clouds which have been lower- 
ing over Europe for the last month or six weeks have been 
dispersed by the deliberations of the plenipotentiaries. The 
action of Greece is yet uncertain, and even if she determine 
for the present to adopt the general declaration of principles 
presented to her by the great Powers there is reason to fear 
that the old causes of jealousy between her and the Porte 
will again break out—that Greece will still intrigue against 
Turkey, and that Turkey will resent the masked attacks upon 
her territory as before. The antagonism of races and of 
religions is not easily skinned over by diplomatic parchment. 





Tue Paraguayans are said to have been completely van- 
quished by the Brazilians. An action took place on the 11th 
of December, at Villeta, at which, according to the accounts 
that have reached England, three thousand Paraguayans were 
taken prisoners, and Lopez escaped with only two hundred 
men. ‘The Brazilian squadron, it is added, was ascending the 
river Paraguay to take possession of Assumption, and the war 
was considered to be at an end. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that these statements come to us through Brazilian 
channels, and that they are cértainly coloured and exaggerated 
by Brazilian sympathies. Still, it is not to be denied that the 
Paraguayans have for a long time past been in very awkward 
straits—overmatched in point of numbers, beleaguered by 
armies, blockaded by fleets, and deprived of most of the resources 
by which States maintain hostilities. The Brazilians and their 
allies will probably in the end prove too much for the Para- 
guayans; but we have so often before been told of the end of 
the struggle that we must receive the latest report with caution 
until it is confirmed. 





Arrarrs in Spain are looking rather better with the progress 
of the elections for the Constituent Cortes. According to the 
last returns, the Democratic Monarchists are in a very large 
majority. The Republicans come next, though at a vast 
distance; and the Absolutes, even if we augment their forces 
by assigning to them all the waverers, can only show a small 
muster. It cannot be doubted that the nation will determine 
on the preservation of the monarchical form of government, 
though in combination with institutions which will give it the 
character of an hereditary and ornamental Presidentship. There 
are certainly more Republicans in Spain than was generally 
supposed a few months ago, but they are only in a small 
minority as compared with the Liberal Monarchists, and their 
criminal impatience at Cadiz and Malaga has rendered them 
even less powerful than they might have been. In proportion 
as the country sees with greater clearness the establishment of 
@ regular Government; it becomes calmer and more assured; 
and, although there is a ramour that a Carlist insurrection has 
broken out in the Basque provinces, the statement appears to 
be of doubtful authority, and the country altogether is quieter 
now than it has been since the early days of the revolution. 
In Cuba also the instrrection is being pat down, and it is said 
that the insurgents are obliged to resort to pillage to obtain the 
means of subsistence, and are flying to the mountains. The 
fate which genetally overtakes the statues of tyrannical 
monarchs has already visited those of Isabella in Havannah, 
General Dalce having ordered them to be removed from the 
public places, together with all other Bourbon symbols. What- 
ever else may happen to Spain, the Bourbons are not likely to 
return, and the younger son of the King of Italy seems to have 


the best chance for the vacant throne. It is probable that the 
Spaniards could not do better, if they must needs look abroad 
fora monarch. The young Prince is a Liberal Catholic, and a 
man acquainted with the ideas and methods of free government. 
Let us hope that prosperous days are yet in store for a people 
with many noble qualities, and with a past of conspicuous 
splendour. 





Tux unseating of Mr. Whitworth in Drogheda has startled 
the electioneering agents in Ireland. Reading. the evidence, 
however, it is impossible to see how the judge could decide 
otherwise than he did. The mob had it all their own way, 
and the mob belonged to Mr. Whitworth. The conduct of the 
priests was scandalous in the extreme, and we are surprised 
that no reproof was administered to them from the Bench. 
It is notable that the judge stopped the counsel for the 
defendant when he opened for his client with an oratorical 
discharge. Mr. Heron commenced by stating that Mr. Whit- 
worth was a kind of modern Whittington, who commenced the 
world with the regulation five shillings. ‘ What has this to 
do with me?” remarked his lordship, bluntly enough. “I 
am perfectly itidifferent as to whether he commenced life as a 
millionaire or a pauper.” What a glorious privilege it would 
be for really intelligent jurymen to be allowed’ to put a similar 
stopper on the windbaggism and rant usually addressed to them 
by counsel. 





Tue reign of economy has commenced with the advent of 
the Liberal Government to power. Clerks are to be cut off in 
the bloom of their service, and we regret to notice that many 
of the reductions have a miserable twopenny-halfpenny air. 
Mr. W. R. Greg has discovered that quill-pens can be used a 
second time by being cut. He calls upon his subordinates to 
cut their quill-pens from this day forward. It is plain enough that 
there is ample room for reducing the charges on the Revenue, 
but we trust that the sum in subtraction will affect those who 
are of least use to the public service. ‘There are a good many 
tape and sealing-wax offices which might be cleared out before 
the broom is applied to make a sweep through the Customs 
or junior branches of the Civil Service. 





Tue action Day v. Rous, of which the public havo heard so 
much, and which was to unfold the Lady Elizabeth and Earl 
mysteries, has been discontinued. No one ever believed that 
it would come to trial, although every sporting writer connected 
with the press did his best to screw up the courage of. the 
plaintiff by unhesitating assertions that the action would be 
fought out, or by satirical remarks about the tender regard of 
Mr. Day for the reputation of the late Marqnis of Hastings. 
We hear that the following letter has been sent-by the Admiral 
to Mr. Day :— 

“ 13, Berkeley-square, Jan. 18. 

* Sin,— As the legal proceedings pending between us have been 
stopped by you, I now withdraw my letter published in the Times 
newspaper on the 16th of June, and the fact of my having addressed 
@ second letter to the editor on the same day, requesting him not to 
insert the first, is a proof that I did not consider myself justified in 
desiring it to bo published.” 





Srxr Jostrm Hawiey has some’ very itnportaut motions for 
disctssion at the next general meeting of the Jockey Club :— 
First, that no two-year-old shall rin befors the Ist of July. 
Second, that no two-year-old shall run in any handicap. Third, 
that no money shall be added from the fands of the Jockey 
Club to any race for which two-year-olds may Be entered. 
Fourth, that dead heats between two-year-olds shall not be 
run off. These propositions have thrown’ a éertain class of 
sporting men into a fever—a sufficient argument for their 
adoption. We are told that it may be all véry well for a 
wealthy man like Sir Joseph to keep his two-year-olds eating 
their heads off, but how about Smith’ and Jones, who catmot 
afford to do it? The reply is very clear. What business have 
Smith and Jones with racehorses at all? It would be much 
better both for themselves and for the public that they should 
get their living by some honest occapation. 


We aro told by Land and Water that im the Raving 
Calendar appears the name of Mr. W. H. Gladétone, M.P., as 
a defaulter, It seems that the default is for £5-on account of 
a forfeit for a horse that was entered in Mr, Gladétone’s name 
(as Meniber for Chester) without his consent. Mr. Gladstone 
being unacquainted with turf matters, considered that his being 








M.P. for Chester did not justify any one in entering horses and 
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incurring liabilities in his name, and he very properly declined 
to pay the £5. Surely the publication of any man’s name 
under such circumstances as a defaulter can either be remedied 
or avenged. 





At a meeting of the Society of Engineers held on Monday, 
Mr. Bryant stated that the prospects of the profession were 
improving. Since the panic few classes have suffered more 
than professional promoters of companies and civil engineers. 
We owe an apology to the latter gentlemen for coupling them 
with the former, but unquestionably their fortunes were often 
linked together. A few years ago there was no occupation 
promising more remunerative work than that of a civil engineer. 
Railways were being constructed not only through England 
but all over the world, and English contractors and English 
engineers carried through the works. Even now there 
is some business to be done abroad, but it has very much 
slackened, and the consequence is that hundreds—we had 
almost written thousands—of engineers who have only com- 
menced their careers, and who in brisker times would find 
plenty to do, are thrown out of employment. It was therefore 
with gratification we read Mr. Bryant’s statement that at last 
“the prospect for work increasing was decidedly brightening in 
the iron districts, which was a good criterion for their pro- 
fession generally.” 





Lone ago our streets were rendered picturesque by the 
creaking pictorial signs which hung over the paths. The 
Blue Boar was at that time an entity and not a mere legendary 
abstraction. We are promised a revival of this quaint state 
of things by our theatrical managers. Some of them, not 
content with placing a bill on a man’s back, in addition stick a 
wooden cat on his shoulder, and it may be remembered that 
for a considerable period the Strand and Piccadilly were haunted 
by wooden effigies of characters in certain plays. As it rests 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with that of the people in another country. “Some years ago, 
a near relative of mine who was drowned off Elsinore was 
identified by means of a watch of peculiar workmanship, which, 
together with his clothing, were left intact by the honest and 
simple-minded Danes.” 





WE are glad to observe that a further reform touching 
officers’ messes is directed by the authorities. The absurdity 
and extravagance that have prevailed in this respect in the 
service would scarcely be credited by a civilian. It may have 
answered well enough as long as the army was considered a 
profession for rich numskulls, but now that we require scientific 
soldiers for officers, it will be necessary to render the calling 
somewhat within the reach of persons with moderate means. 
The custom hitherto has been that when an entertainment was 
given (usually proposed by the richest officers in the corps), all 
the others were compelled to contribute to the very heavy 
expenses, whether they attended at the festivity or not. The 
rule now runs :—‘* Whenever it is proposed by a corps to give 
an entertainment to another corps of officers or to any guest (not 
an inspector-general), all the additional mess expenses incurred 
thereby are to be defrayed by those officers only who consent 
to affix their names to a paper.” This is intelligible enough, 
and is followed up by some sensible orders upon the subject of 
mess retrenchment in other particulars which we trust will be 
enforced. 





TuERE isa custom amongst the Dugdale publishers of London 
of transmitting catalogues of their stock garbage to persons in 
the country, with a view of soliciting custom. Numerous com- 
plaints are made of servants and children coming across these 
gross pamphlets, and this week a clergyman cries out against 
the practice. Now we have often called attention to the manner 


_in which Lord Campbell’s Act is violated, and we have no 


now this is well enough, but what if the enterprising managers | 


go further and end by exhibiting their live actors and actresses | 


in open carriages like the processicnal display by which a circus 
is “inaugurated” in a country town ? 





Tue plague of beggars is sadly on the increase. We say 
nothing of the deserving poor; but of the whining, squalid 
impostors who follow ladies in the street and often frighten 
them out of sixpences. “The ladies who walk in Belgravia” 


also calls attention to it. 


appearance is the result of quite an artistic study of the effect 


| 


| 


of raggedness and dirt upon the sensibilities of thoughtless or | 


weak-minded people. 


Now, with the West-end swarming deposited at a station distant from their destination. Economy 


with these creatures, there has not been a single reported © 


case of prosecution for mendicancy for the last fortnight. | 


There is only one way to account for the fact. 
of Townshend has retired from his mission, and the police, who 


The Marquis pe tho result of improved attention to the comfort of the 


left it all to him, are now so completely out of practice in the | 
basiness that they do not know a beggar when they manage | 


to see one. 





Mr. Joun Stuart Mutt has addressed a letter to some 
ladies at St. Petersburg to congratulate them upon the pro- 
gress of the female emancipation movement made in their 
country. 
sented with a medical diploma. If we remember rightly, one 
of the papers stated that on the occasion of the ceremony 
the students enthusiastically chaired the courageous doctress ; 
but Lucca having been detected near the room, they dropped 
their idol to bow down with effusion before the famous and 
pretty singer. We wonder if Mr. Mill read this anecdote. 
It presented an example of the relative attractions of science 
and art for Russian medical students’not flattering to those 
gentlemen, unless their female rival in physic was rather plain 
than otherwise. 





In this civilized country it is the custom, on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, to strip naked the corpses that are cast on the 
shore after a shipwreck. The gentleman who communicates 
the fact states that while he was stopping in the neighbourhoood 
‘“‘a large French vessel broke to pieces in the night, all hands, 
fifty in number, being lost, of whom thirteen were cast ashore 
in two days, and as they appeared were stripped of every 
vestige of clothing by the wreckers, and thus of all chance of 
identification by their friends.” He contrasts this conduct 





doubt whatever that if these catalogues were duly examined 
they would be found to offer for sale, besides the filth that 
escapes under the cover of being classical, some downright pest- 
books, which would at once bring the vendors within the reach 
of the law. Why does not some one who receives a communi- 
cation of this kind forward it with a note, to the chief—acting 
chief—of the police P 





TRAVELLERS by the Metropolitan Railway complain very 


: . - _ much of the want of accommodation at the Moorgate-street 
complain to the Times of the nuisance, and the Daily News | 


oe It has been long ascertained that | and second class tickets, and the inconvenience to passengers 
the vast majority of these importunate vagabonds are pro- js yery great; added to which it is next to impossible to procure 
fessional tramps, and that their poverty-stricken air and 


Station. There is only one small window for the issue of first 


any information as to the routes of the different trains. There 


-are several stations bearing the same names, but very far apart, 


and the result is, that hapless passengers often find themselves 


is a good thing, but it may be carried too far; and we would 
suggest to the directors that increased returns might possibly 


public. 





Two railway accidents resulted from the fog of Monday. 


| The first occurred on the Great Northern line in the forenoon, 
| when a coal train dashed headlong against the abutment of 
_ the Copenhagen tunnel, Caledonian-road, and was overturned, 
| with great injary to itself, to many of the trucks, and to the 


; | brickwork, 
It appears that a Russian lady was recently pre- | 


The engineer and stoker were killed instan- 
taneously, and the line was blocked for some time by the 
masses of coal which were flung about. The pointsman, 
knowing that the train was approaching, and fearing that it 


_ might come into collision with a passenger train just due, 
turned his points so as to run the coal train into a siding, 





and put up the customary signals to warn the driver. The 
thickness of the atmosphere, however, prevented the man from 
seeing these intimations of danger, and he continued his course 
at the rate of about twenty miles an hour, until, having passed 
the point at which he should have stopped, he ran against the 
solid mass of brickwork, twenty feet in thickness. The other 
accident was on the North London line, and resulted from a 
City train to Richmond running into a Kew train to London 
while in the act of crossing the metals near Acton junction. 
The one train cut clean through the other, and six passengers 
were injured, one very seriously. Here again the accident was 
caused by the inability of the driver of the Broad-street train 
to see the signals, owing to the fogginess of the night. One 
naturally asks why, under these circumstances, fog-signals 
were not used; but railway officials seem so accustomed to 
danger as to sport with it, to their own peril and ours. Cannot 
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something be done, also, to protect the lives of the unfortunate 
plate-layers and other workmen on the metals? We con- 
stantly read of their being cut down while at their duties, 
especially in tunnels, where it is difficult to keep a good 
look-out. Only the other day, the headless body of a poor 
fellow was found on the Underground Railway; and it is 
really horrible to see them in the mid-darkness of that sub- 
terranean live, stepping out of the way of the roaring and 
remorseless monster as it rushes on. 





Consots are now at 93 to 93} for money, and the same for 
the account. The English stock market has exhibited great 
firmness. A considerable amount of business has been done in 
railway securities, at generally advanced prices. Foreign 
securities have been firm, and numerous instances exhibit a 
rise in prices. Average rates of Bank shares have been 
obtained. Colonial Government securities are without change, 
but the transactions in them have not been extensive. Financial 
and miscellaneous shares are likewise unaltered. A full pro- 
portion of business has been done in mining shares, at fair 
rates. At the meeting of the London and Westminster Bank, 
Mr. J. G. Cattley in the chair, the report showed an available 
total of £160,991, including a previous balance of £25,404. 
From this £26,671 was appropriated to pay the interest to the 
31st of December on the amount received on the issue of new 
capital, and a dividend was declared on the old capital of 
£1,000,000 at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, with a bonus 
of 10 per cent., leaving £4,320 to be carried forward, making a 
total distribution of 13 per cent. for the half-year, against 16 
per cent. for the corresponding half of last year. The paid-up 
capital is now £1,995,125, the deposits held are £19,638,542, 
being a decrease of £2,372,020 from the same date of 1868. 
The rest is increased by premiums on new shares from £500,000 
to £1,000,000, the investments in Government securities are 
£3,848,471, and the cash in hand is £2,344,226. With reference 
to the Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Loan of 1853, 
Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, & Co. have published the numbers of 
50 bonds, amounting to £6,200, mentioned in their advertise- 
ment of the 15th of July last as being still unredeemed, but 
which have now been presented for payment, and cancelled, 
thus wholly extinguishing that loan. 





Tue report of the Midland Banking Company shows an 
available total of £9,312, and recommends a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, which will absorb £4,761, and 
the appropriation of £2,500 to the reduction of the sum due 
for the purchase of the business, leaving £2,051 to be carried 
forward. The deposits held are £877,573, being an increase of 
£143,138 on the corresponding period of last year. The paid- 
up capital is £158,700, and the reserve £10,000. The report 
of the Bank of Egypt shows an available total of £57,187, in- 
cluding a previous balance of £14,840, and recommends the 
usual dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and a 
bonus of £1.10s. per share, being an increase of 10s. per share. 
This will be equal to a distribution at the rate of 22 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year, and will absorb £27,500. The 
sum of £15,000 is to be carried to reserve, which will thus be 
raised to £70,000, and £14,687 will remain to be carried 
forward. The report of the Alliance Bank (Limited) shows an 
available total of £14,992, and recommends a dividend of 
78, 6d. per share, being at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
which will leave £432 to be carried forward. The deposits held 
are £1,354,949, an increase of £32,732 on the corresponding 
period of last year, and the liabilities on acceptances are 
£218,366, an increase of £149,825. The paid-up capital is 
£970,650, and the reserve stands at £9,346. The report of 
the Imperial Bank (Limited) shows an available total of 
£14,956, and recommends a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £11,250, and leave £3,706 to be 
carried forward. The deposits held are £1,226,761, the liabilities 
on acceptances are £127,112, the paid-up capital is £448,940, 
and the reserve is £46,000. The directors of the London Joint 
Stock Bank have resolved to declare the usual dividend at the 
rate of 12) per cent. per annum. The directors of the City 
Bank have decided to declare a dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, 





Ar the meeting of the Westminster Brewery Company 
(Limited), the net profit during the past twelve months was 
stated at £6,056, and a dividend of 2 per cent. was declared for 
a last half-year, making a total distribution of 5 per cent. for 

¢ year 1868. The report of the British and Foreign Marine 


with a bonus of 4s., making, with the 2s. previously paid, a 
distribution of 20 per cent. for the year. The directors of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
propose to pay a dividend for the half-year ending December 
last at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, against 2 for the 
corresponding period of 1867. The directors of the New 
Zealand Trust and Loan Company (Limited) have resolved to 
declare an interim dividend of 5s. per share, being at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, at the meeting on the 27th instant. 
At the meeting of the New Consolidated Discount Company 
(Limited) a dividend was declared at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, free of Income-tax. The half-yearly meeting of the 
London Financial Association (Limited) is called for the 1st of 
February, “to receive the directors’ report and the audited 
accounts for the half-year ending 31st of December last.” At 
the annual meeting of the General Credit and Discount Com- 
pany (Limited), on the 4th of February, the directors intend to 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for 
the year 1868 on the paid-up capital of £1,500,000. The first 
half of this was paid in July as interim dividend for the six 
months ended the 30th of June. 








MEMORANDA. 


WE have received No. 1 of a broadsheet called The North 
German Correspondent, the aim of which is to make people in 
England better acquainted with the position and sentiments of the 
North German Confederation. The broadsheet is chiefly addressed 
to English journalists, whom it proposes to keep au courant of the 
opinions and desires of North Germany, in order that they in turn 
may help “to secure a good guise amy between the two 
countries, The Correspondent is naturally Bismarckian in tone, 
and is not inclined to take a rose-coloured view of the position of 
the Hapsburgs ; but, as its opinions are principally taken from 





representative public organs, it is likely to fulfil its aim, and give 
those who desire it fuller knowledge of what the Confederation 
regards as its probable work in Germany. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan begins his series of readings from his 
own poetical works in Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday evening. 
The selection of pieces is likely to give those who have not read 
Mr. Buchanan’s works a fair idea of their leading characteristics, 

Mr. Henry Leslie has issued the prospectus of his fourteenth 
season of concerts. Engagements have been made with Madame 
Schumann, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Joachim. The first concert 


takes Fe on February 4th, when the P mme will lead off 
— lendelssohn’s magnificent music to “ A Midsummer Night’s 
ream. 


Several important works are announced to usher in the new pub- 
lishing season. Among others, Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the historian 
of Rationalism, has in the press “ A History of European oer 
from Augustus to Charlemagne,” which is likely to provoke a g 
deal of discussion among those who love to “ draw inferences,” 
The Poems and Letters of Mary Lamb, the Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Bishop Atterbury, the newly-discovered writings of 
Defoe—which we mentioned some time ago—a reprint of Mr, 
Matthew Arnold's Cornhill essays on Culture and Anarchy are also 
to be expected. 

Mr. Matthew Browne’s volumes on the times of Chaucer will 
be ready in a few days. 
“In Silk Attire,” a new novel, by the author of “ Love or Mar- 
riage ?” will shortly be published by Messrs, Tinsley. 
The Rev. W. Ri 4 Bedford, says the Guardian, will publish 
shortly a handsome volume of “ etchings” by the late Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, F.8.A., the Scottish autiquary, and friend 
and correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. Only 150 copies will be 
rinted ; and to the “etchings” will be added nine photographs 

m original drawings by Mr. Sharpe, and a selection from his 

literary remains, and a memoir. 
The new issue of Mr. Hardwicke’s “ Shilling House of Commons ” 
embodies all the changes which have’ resulted from the recent 
general election, and from the still more recent change in the Ad- 
ministration, so far as they are known up to the most recent date. 
The polls have been given from the most authentic returns that 
have been accessible to the Editor ; and where it has been possible 
to ascertain the numbers of the population and electors on the 
Register of the various borough and county constituencies, they 
have been added. i 

Mr. Charles Dickens will, early in April, receive the compliment 
of a public dinner from the journalists of Liverpool, 
The shoemakers are about to publish a special organ of their 
own, to be called St. Crispin, The projected newspaper, says a 
writer in Once a Week, “is to ‘convey information.’ Will it tell 
us why a shoemaker is called ‘a snob’? for no oue has as yet been 
able to elucidate this abstruse bit of etymology ; and it is clear 
that it has nothing to do with the contraction, sine nobilitate, or 
sine obolo (‘not worth a rap’). The reason why shoemakers are 
called ‘slobberers’ bas been told by Mr. Buaring-Gould in the 
Jewish legend that dates to the Saviour’s bearing of the Cross 5 
and such other names as ‘restorers,’ ‘ vampers,’ and ‘ translators, 
are explained by certain tricks of the trade. The projected nee 
is also to give ‘biographies of noted ehoemakers.’ This list in- 





‘ a2 
Insurance Company recommends a dividend of 2s. per share, 


cludes Havs Sach, Luther’s friend, Richard Savage, the poet 
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Bloomfield and his brother, and a whole constellation of minor 
bards, headed by James i of ‘The Temple of the 
Muses,’ Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Sir William Read Gifford, of the 
Quarterly, Sir Simon Eyre, Benedict Baudoin, John Partridge, 
Jacob Boehmen, Samuel Drew, George Fox, William Huntingdon, 
John Pounds, John Brand, Hans Christian Andersen, Dr. Carey, 
Dr. Morrison, Dr. Evenezer Henderson, Dr. Marshman, and Dr. 
John Kitto.” 

Most people are acquainted with that edition of Balzac’s 
“ Contes Drolatiques” which contains perha 


the most charac- | 


teristic and carefully-executed drawings which Gustave Doré has — 


ever done. This volume has recently been made the subject of 
litigation in Paris, the contending parties being the publishers, 
MM. Levy and Garmier. The French correspondent of the Star 


gives the following statement of the case :—“ Madame de Balzac, | 


ussian by birth, and ignorant of business matters, on the death 
of her husband, sold her rights of proprietorship of all Balzac’s 
works to MM. Levy. In 1857 M. Datocq applied to Madame de 


Balzac for permission to republish the ‘Contes Drolatiques, illus- — 


trated by Gustave Doré. Madame de Balzac authorized him to do 


80’by letter, on condition that no artist but Doré should be allowed | 


to illustrate her husband’s work. Her letter, like most compositions 


of her sex, is vague and unbusinesslike, and therefore admits of two | 


interpretations. One party asserts that by this letter Madame de 
Balzac has ceded to M. Datocq all editions of the ‘ Contes Dro- 
latiques ’ illustrated by Doré, whilst Madame de Balzac states that 
she only meant to cede to him the right of issuing an edition of 
10,000 copies. In the course of the trial it appears that M. Datocq 
paid M. Doré £1,600 for his drawings (in 1857), and that the 
expenses of the printing, paper, engraving, &c., amounted to 
£3,200. Judgment has been delivered confirming Madame de 
Balzac’s statement ; consequently MM. Garnier, who are M. 
Datocq’s publishers, will continue to publish their octavo illus- 
trated edition, but have no right to issue the in-12mo. form, which, 
not being illustrated, is injurious to MM. Levy’s interests.” 

Mr. Gladstone is again about to appear as an author. The title 
of his new work is “Juventus Mundi: Gods and Men of the 
Greek Historic Age.” We shall see how Mr. Gladstone proposes 
to draw the distinction implied in the title. 

To people who are possessed of tolerably good memories, lecturing 
is certaint y the pleasantest method of receiving instruction. This 
means of popular education has been used with success in many 
institutions ; and now the Rev. Mr. D’Orsey has published a pro- 
oo of a course of lectures by a number of eminent men, for 

e benefit of the young ladies and gentlemen who live in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington and Bayswater. The objects aimed 
at in these lectures are—* To afford the sons and daughters of the 
middle and upper classes a higher grade of instruction than that 
generally furnished by schools ; to assist the student who desires to 
continue certain special branches without going through the whole 
routine of a college ; to prepare candidates for examination in the 
various departments of the Civil Service, and for the Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘ Locals ;’ and to give residents at the West-end an 
opportunity of attending first-class lectures on literature and 
science, similar to those of the Royal Institution.” 

The ordinary meeting of the Victoria Institute was held on 
Monday evening, at 9, Conduit-street, when a paper was read by 
the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., on “ The Relation of Reason to Philo- 
sopby, Theology, and Revelation.” The views of Bishop Butler, 
Mr. Mill, Dean Mansel, Mr. Lewes, and others were criticised, 
and in the discussion that ensued Mr. Poyer, Rev. Dr. Irons, 
Mr. Paterson, Rev. Dr. Rigg, Mr. Reddie, and the chairman 
took part. At the next meeting, February 1, a paper will be 
—_ y the Rev. Dr. Irons, “ An Analysis of Human Respon- 
sibility.” 


The next evening meeting of the Geological Society will be held | 


on heer) 27, when the following communications will be 
read :-—“ Notes o 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE GREAT PARLIAMENTARY BORE* 


Mayor Beuz’s “ Great Parliamentary Bore” is the case of 
Prince Azeem Jah, whose claim to the sovereignty of the 
Carnatic was wrongfully disallowed by the Indian Government 
in 1855, at the death of his nephew, Mahomed Ghous Khan, 
whom in justice he ought to have succeeded in the Nawabship, 
he being the only legitimate heir to the throne. Supposing 
that justice has the same meaning in India that it is generally 
thought to have in England, and that the English language is 
not incapable of conveying the real significance of historical 
facts, and the authentic drift of human intentions, it seems 
clear to us that Major Bell has demonstrated with irresistible 
force the hereditary right of Prince Azeem Jah to precisely 
the same honours and privileges which were secured to his 
father Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, by the treaty of 1801. 
Considering that everything, short of deliberate lying, has been 
attempted to discredit the justly founded pretensions of the 
Prince, the merciless exposure given to the whole case by 


| Major Bell is richly deserved. It is altogether a masterly 
| performance, and must, we should think, contribute largely in 





making the true bearings of the case known to the members of 
the reformed House of Commons, who will probably be called 
upon to declare whether it is fair, or humane, or politic that 
the Queen’s Government should continue to administer the 
affairs of the Carnatic, and draw its revenues as if it were a 
British possession, while the prince to whom, by right of in- 
heritance and succession, the sovereignty of it belongs, is 
allowed to remain practically little better than a beggar. It 
is a fact that we did not conquer the Carnatic; and it is not 
pretended that we have annexed it. Annexation without 
conquest, while an heir remains, would be too gross a trick 
even for the not over tender-conscience of John Bull. But the 
desire to hold the Carnatic untrammelled by an Indian claimant, 
has been growing in intensity for many years; and 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Harris, and India officials of a 
like class, made it their deliberate study to discredit 
the claims of Prince Azeem Jah, by declaring that 
the treaty of 1801 only secured the throne to the 
Prince’s father, Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, and that it was 
never meant to apply to the heirs or to any possible successors 
of the latter. This shameless interpretation of the treaty of 
1801 is thoroughly disproved by Major Bell, who shows that 
the treaty placed, and was intended by the very words of it, 
“to place, the connection between the contracting parties on a 
permanent basis of security in all time to come,” the counter- 
part of the treaty being that it vested the civil and military 
administration of the Carnatic in the East-India Company 
“for ever.” Article fifth of the treaty stipulates that “ one- 
fifth part of the net revenues of the Carnatic shall be annually 
allotted for the maintenance and support of the Nawab and of 
his immediate family.” From the preamble of the treaty we 
learn that “ the Prince Azeem-ood-Dowlah has been established 
by the East-India Company in the rank, property, and posses- 
sions of his ancestors, heretofore nawabs of the Carnatic ;” 
and from Article I., that he is established “in the state and 
rank, with the dignities dependent thereon, of his ancestors, 


n Graptolites and allied Fossils occurring in | heretofore nawabs of the Carnatic.” Again, the second article 
Ireland,” by W. H. Baily, Esq., F.G.8. “ Notice of Plant-remains | of the treaty “ confirms and renews such parts of the treaties 


from the County of Antrim 
Basalt Dykes on the Mainland of India opposite the Islands of 
Salsette and Bombay,” by G. T. Olark, Esq, F.G:S. “On Auri- 
ferous Rocks in South-Eastern Africa,” by Dr. Sutherland. Com- 
municated by Sir R. I. Murchison. 

At the last meeting of the Society of Arts, on Wednesday 


| 


| 


»” by W. H. Baily, Esq., F.G.S. “On | heretofore concluded between the East-India Company and 


their highnesses, heretofore nawabs of the Carnatic, as are 
calculated to strengthen the alliance, to cement the friendship, 
and to identify the interests of the contracting parties ;” and 
the third article speaks of “ reviving the fundamental princi- 


evening, a paper was read by Samuel Highley, Esq., F.G.8., “On | ples of the alliance” between the Nawab’s “ ancestors and the 


Photography and the Magic Lantern, applied to the Teaching of | English nation.” 


History. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, January 26th, at 8 pm. The papers to be read will be 
—“On New Ferry and New Brighton Piers,” by Mr. Henry 
Hooper, Assoc. Inst. C.E. “On the Mauritius Railway Midland 
Line,” by Mr. James Robert Mosse, M. Inst. OE. 

The next meeting of the Zoological Society will be held at the 
Society's House in Hanover-square, on Thursday the 28th of 
January, 1869, when the following communication will be made by 
Professor Owen :—‘‘ On Dinornis (Part XIV.). Contributions to 
the craniology of the genus ; and of the Dasornis from London 
“~— Sheppey. 

‘he next meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be 
on Monday, January 25th, at half-past eight p.m., at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle-street. Sir R. I. Marchison, Bart., 
President, in the chair. The papers to be read will be— 
“ Effects on Climate of Forest Destruction in Coorg, Southern 
India,” by Dr. G. Bedie. “ Description of the Island of Rapa,” by 
Captain Vine Hall. 








It thus appears, as Major Bell remarks, 
that “ the former treaties contain ample guarantees of succes- 
sion to the Nawab Wallajah’s heirs. The treaty of 180] con- 
firms all such parts of former treaties as were favourable and 
friendly to the Nawab. Therefore the guarantees of hereditary 
succession, the essential principle of the sovereign rank and 
dignity of his ancestors, are, as among the most important of 
the favourable and friendly conditions of former treaties, 
effectually renewed and confirmed by the treaty of 1801.” 
Well, Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah reigned on the throne of 
his fathers till 1819, enjoying, according to the treaty, the rank 
and dignity of a sovereign, and a fifth part of the revenues of 
the Carnatic, the civil and military administration of which 
was conducted by the Government of India, who therefore drew 
the rest of the revenues. In that year the Nawab died, and 





* The Great Parliamentary Bore. By Major Evans Bell, late of the Madras 
Staff C , Author of ‘“‘Retrospects and Frospects of Indian Policy, The 
Mysore Keversion,” &c, London; Triibner & Co, 
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was succeeded by his eldest son, Azeem Jah, who, on being en- 
throned, was congratulated by the Governor of Madras on 
“ascending the Musnud in the line of hereditary succession to 
his late father, of blessed memory.” In concluding his address, 
the Governor said :—‘ Under the sanction of the most noble 
the Governor-General, and your acknowledgment of the validity 
of the treaty, its stipulations are now declared to be equally 
binding-upon your Highness, as they were upon the late Nawab 
and the British Government.” Thus recognised as hereditary 
successor to his father, and congratulated upon his accession, 
Nawab Azeem Jah reigned in, if not over, his dominion of the 
Carnatic till 1825, when he also died, leaving an infant son to 
succeed him. The infant Nawab, Mahomed Ghous Khan, was 
recognised as his father’s lawful successor by the Government, 
who at the same time appointed the child’s uncle, Prince Azeem 
Jah, the present claimant to the Nawabship, to conduct the 
affairs of the Circar during the minority. For thirty years was 
Mahomed Ghous Khan acknowledged Nawab of the Carnatic 
in the terms of the treaty of 1801. At his death, without 
legitimate issue, however, in 1855, the history of the Wallajah 
family reached a crisis. Beyond all doubt, the only rightful 
successor to the Nawabship was, as he still is, Prince Azeem 
Jah, the son of Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, the younger brother, 
of Nawab Azeem Jah, and the uncle of the late Nawab Mahomed 
Ghous Khan, who died, leaving no son, but his father’s brother 
to succeed him. By 1855, however, Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Harris had screwed their courage to the sticking-place, and were 
prepared to recommend the extinction of the Carnatic sove- 
reignty, both as a theory and a fact. ‘“ Lord Harris carried out 
the Carnatic confiscation under the dominant influence of Lord 
Dalhousie, who, on receiving at his residence on the Neilgherry 
Hills, within the Madras Presidency, the intelligence of the late 
Nawab’s death, at once suggested that there was ‘no direct 
heir;’ that ‘the future disposal of the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic must be the subject of grave consideration ;’ and that 
therefore ‘the Government of Madras should not recognise 
any one, or permit any one to represent himself as successor.’ ” 
This practically settled the matter at that time. The treaty 
of 1801 was subjected to a new interpretation—or rather the 
interpretation which Lord Dalhousie had prophetically an- 
nounced, was now put in force. According to this interpreta- 
tion the treaty applied only to Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
with whom it was concluded, and did not apply to, and was 
not renewed with, any of that sovereign’s successors, who were 
therefore, by its non-renewal, reduced to the position of mere 
pensioners upon the EHast-India Company. That this view of 
the treaty will not stand the light of a farthing candle is con- 
clusiyely shown by Major Bell. The treaty was not renewed. 
True; but why? Because it was sufficient for the purpose, 
and did not require to berenewed. Both the son and grandson 
of Nawab Azeem-ood-Dowlah succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Carnatic by reason of the treaty which, during the reigns 
of both those Nawabs, was never once disputed. The treaty 
was sufficient to secure their succession; and if so, it ig suffi- 
cient still to secure the succession of Prince Azeem Jah to the 
throne of his ancestors, of whom he is the nearest living 
representative. 

But the death of the late Nawab, without leaving a son who 
might succeed him, illustrated as it was by Lord Dalhousie’s 
apt misinterpretation of the treaty, afforded the India Com- 
pany what apparently they had been long eager to have—an 
opportunity and an excuse for abolishing the title of Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Lord Harris, in his minute on the subject, 
states his objections to maintaining the Nawab’s dignity in a 
series of propositions, and he founds his first objection “ on the 
general principle that the semblance of royalty, without any 
of the power, is a mockery of authority which must be per- 
nicions.” This would be an excellent argument in favour of 
abolishing all constitutional monarchies, especially the British 
form of it, which looks like royalty without authority. But 
such an argument can only be good against the claims of a 
sovereign whose territories we have already used (and which 
we wish to devour altogether), and whose very titles we wish 
to extinguish or in some form secure to ourselves. Another 
objection of Lord Harris is based on the allegation that “ the 
habits of life of the Nawabs have been morally most pernicious, 
tending to-bring high station into disrepute.” Concerning 
this, Major Bell writes :—“If these imputations were well 
founded, instead of being monstrously exaggerated, their in- 
troduction into a plain question of right and title would still 
be the most obvious impertinence; unless, indeed, among other 
novel doctrines relating to treaty engagements we are to be 
told that a personal treaty is a treaty the permanence of which 
depends on the personal conduct and moral character of the 
weaker party—a treaty, in short, during good behaviour, of 


which the stronger party is to be the judge, and terminable, 
apparently, not during the life of an immoral incumbent, 
but at his death, so that the heir is deprived for hig pres 
decessor’s profligacy.” An illustration admirably descriptive 
of the process by which Prince Azeem Jah has been robbed 
of his right and title to succeed to the sovereignty of 
the Carnatic! As a consequence of this piece of spoliation, 
the Prince, in spite of certain allowances made to him, is over- 
whelmed with debt. In 1867, Lord Napier, Governor of 
Madras, acting under instructions, proposed to make a revised 
arrangement for the permanent benefit of his highness and his 
family, on the understanding that the Prince, on his part, was 
“disposed to abandon his claim as the heir and successor of 
the late Nawab. The more important and substantial of the 
concessions promised to the Prince were that the hereditary 
title of ‘ Prince of Arcot’ should be conferred upon him by 
letters patent from her Majesty the Queen; that his stipend 
should be raised from £15,000 to £30,000 per annum for life— 
one half of the latter sum being settled in perpetuity on his 
linear male descendants in shares, according to their age and 
position; and that an immediate sum of £150,000 should be 
granted for the payment of his debts.” By a piece of the most 
exquisite bungling, the Government of Madras contrived that 
this £150,000 should be paid, not through the Prince, but 
through a paid commissioner, and in such a manner as to 
leave the Prince as deep in the mud as ever. It cleared off 
some of the “unsecured debts,” which were of comparatively 
little consequence; but left the “ secured debts” untouched, 
from which alone his Highness suffers the misery and humilia- 
tion by which he and his family are afflicted. There is some 
talk of the Government advancing a further sum of £120,000, 
for the satisfaction of the “ secured ” creditors. It is altogether 
a curious and anything but a creditable story; it is still un- 
finished ; and, sooner or later, it is sure to come again before 
the British Legislature. ‘Thanks to Major Evans Bell's able 
exposition of the case, it will come up in a more striking form 
than ever it did before. 








HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETOHES.* 


(Sxconp Notice.) 


One feature which will not escape attention in these brief 
memoirs is the temperate manner in which the author judges 
political and other characters with which she can have had 
only an intellectual sympathy. Sometimes, indeed, her for- 
bearance becomes tenderness; as, for example, when, writing 
in 1854, she kindly suggests that the Emperor Nicholas is, 
“ perhaps, the greatest sufferer in Europe.” But one fails to 
see the logical justifieation or definition of the doctrine of non- 
interference, as hinted by her at the close of this memoir :— 


“He is totally unfit for the management of human destinies. 
We have nothing to do with the relations between himself and his 
subjects; but we must see that he never again lays the weight of even 
his little finger on the destinies of any people beyond his own proper 
bounds.” 


Why is a man who is “ totally unfit for the management of 
human destinies” to be allowed to do what he likes with “ his 
subjects ;” while, yet, “ if he lays his finger on the destinies 
of any people beyond his own proper bounds,” he is to be 
interfered with? What are “ proper bounds,” and were the 
Poles his own “ subjects,” or not? If they were, why should 
he not be allowed to manufacture, by force, outside any given 
boundary-line, fresh “ subjects”? Surely it is obviously 
impossible to treat the question of interference or non-inter- 
ference otherwise than as one of pure expedience. However, to 
take another political memoir—-that of Lord Palmerston—we 
find there the same equity of tone as prevails in the rest of the 
book ; although nothing could have been less congenial to the 
nature of Harriet Martineau than his lordship’s insouciance as 
to the internal politics of England, and his want of definite 
principles of action, The memoir which relates to the Napiers, 
again, is full of a sympathy one would scarcely expect 
from a writer whose general tone is somewhat that of a 
doctrinaire. But it must be remembered that Harriet 
Martineau is much more than a philosophical essayist. It 
is known only to a few that the late John Sterling considered 
the novel of “ Deerbrook” second only to some of the best of 
Sir Walter Scott’s. The papers on Lord Raglan, Lord 
Campbell, and Lord Brougham are excellent specimens of the 
author’s manner; though, perhaps, Lord Campbell receives 








* Biographical Sketches, By Harriet Martineau, London: Macmillan & Co, 
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Lord Brougham may be new to many readers of the Lonpon 
RevIEW :— 

“Lord Brougham was at his chiteau at Cannes when the first in- 
troduction of the daguerreotype process took place there; and an 
accomplished neighbour proposed to take a view of the chateau, with 
@ group of guests in the balcony. The artist explained the necessity 
of perfect immobility. He only asked that hie lordship and friends 
would keep perfectly still ‘for five seconds;’ and his lordship vehe- 
mently promised that he would not stir. He moved about too soon, 
however; and the consequence was—a blur where Lord Brougham 
should be; and eo stands the daguerreotype view to this hour. There 


is something mournfully typical in this. In the picture of our century, 
as taken from the life by history, this very man should have been a 
central figure; but now, owing to his want of steadfastness, there 
will be for ever—a blur where Brougham should have been.” 


On Archbishop Whately we think the author is rather hard; 
at least, her memoir omits to do justice to his almost singular 
Christian munificence. Probably the facts of the private ex- 
penditure of this very good man were not generally known at 
the time the memoir was written. Again, that he was nota 
man of the highest moral courage may be true, but in account- 
ing for any reticence or slackness of purpose his want of self- 
esteem must be taken into account. He bore, in most respects, 
a curious resemblance to Paley—a man whose goodness has 
been greatly underrated. 

If it were only for the sake of the memoir of Robert Owen, 
this volame would be worth purchasing. The general public 
could not be expected to see the man as he really was, in his 
ever-boyish beneficence, his perfect personal purity, and his 
stupendous lack of humour. Unless our memory deceives us, one 
of his very last public appearances was for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the use of a new war-machine in connection with--— 
the imminent millennium. ‘Though he had the queerest gaps 
in his nature, he was, perhaps, one of the best men that ever 
lived, and he did a real and useful work, though not the work 
he intended doing—(who does ?). His face bore a considerable 
likeness to that of Auguste Comte, and there was a consider- 
able resemblance between the men. 

To Lord Macaulay, it will appear to many readers, Harriet 
Martineau is not as fair as she is to some others. It may be 
that he wanted heart, though his private benefactions showed 
great kindness of nature; but it seems to us an inverted in- 
consequence to say that though he was the son of a great phi- 
lanthropist he lacked heart. According to our observation of 
life, philanthropists very often do want heart. It is not clear 
that either Robert Owen or Comte had much, and two distin- 
guished specimens of the genus who were known to ourselves 
were distinctly cold, grasping, and even cruel, their private 
attachments manifesting a singular deficiency. Macaulay 
belonged, as a thinker and politician, to the same school as 
Paley and Whately, and, granting his point. of view, it appears 
to some of us that he brought to his work a large amount of 
justice, and even quick sympathies, in directions in which his 
sympathies could have been only vicarious. As to the poverty 
of his qualifications for historical or philosophic criticism, 
Harriet Murtineau has recorded her own low estimate of these 
in terms which almost every instructed reader will be ready to 
sign. The following anecdote is not new, but it is, perhaps, 
worth repeating :— 


** Asa talker, his powers were perhaps unrivalled. It was there 
that he showed what he could do without the preparation which might, 
if it did not, insure the splendour of his essays and his oratory. At 
the dinner-table he poured out his marvellous eloquence with a rapidity 
equalled only by that of his friend Hallam’s utterance. He talked 
much, if at all; and thus it was found that it did not answer very 
well to invite him with Jeffrey and Sydney Smith. Jeffrey could sit 
silent for a moderate time with serenity. Sydney Smith could not 
without annoyance. Both had bad three years of full liberty (for 
they did not interfere with each other) during Macaulay’s absence ; 
but he eclipsed both on his return. After some years, when his 
health and spirits were declining, and his expectations began to merge 
in consciousness of fuilare, he sometimes sat quiet on such occasions, 
listening or lost in thought, as might happen. It was then that Sydney 
Smith uttered bis celebrated saying about his conversational rival :— 
‘Macaulay is improved! Yes, Macaulay is improved! I have 
observed in him of late flashes of silence.’ ”’ 


One of the most genial of the memoirs is that of Professor 
Wilson. It contains little that is new or very original (nor 
was there room for much), but one page is so amusing that it 
may well be copied entire in this place :— 





“ Such a presence is rarely seen; and more than one person has 
eaid that ho remioded them of the first man, Adam; so fall was that 
large frame of vitality, force, and sentience. His tread seemed almost 
to shake the streets, his eye almost saw through stove walls; and as for 
his voioe, ‘here was no heart that could stand before it. He swept 
nway all bearte, whithersoever he would. No less striking was it to 
see him in a mood of repose, as when he steered the old packet-boat 
that ued to pass between Bowness and Ambleside, before the 








something less than justice. The following anecdote about | steamers were put upon the Lake. Sitting motionless, with his hand 





upon the rudder, in the presence of journey-men and market-women, 
with his eye apparently looking beyond everything into nothing, and 
his mouth closed under his beard, as if he meant never to speak 
again, he was quite as impressive and immortal an image as he could 
have been to the students of his claes or the comrades of his jovial 
hours.... A few words from a friendly letter of Scott’s written 
when Wilson was a candidate for his professorship, will sufficiently 
indicate the nature of his weaknesses, and may stand for all the 
censure we are disposed to offer. ‘You must, of course,’ writes 
Scott to Mr. Lockhart, ‘recommend to Wilson great temper in his 
canvass, for wrath will do no good. After all, be must leave off 
sack, purge, and live cleanly as a gentleman ought to do, otherwise 
people will compare his present ambition to that of Sir Terry O'Fag 
when he wished to become a jadge.’... He did get his election; 
and it was not very long after that he and Campbell, the poet, were 
seen one morning leaving a tavern in Edinburgh, haggard and red- 
eyed, hoarse and exhausted—not only the feeble Campbell, but the 
mighty Wilson—tbey having sat téte-d-téte for twenty-four hours, dis- 
cussing poetry and wine to the top of their bent: a remarkable spec- 
tacle in connection with the Moral Philosophy Chair in any 
University.” 

There was another curious circumstance in connection with 
Wilson’s being elected to fill such a chair—namely, his utter 
unfitness for philosophical speculation of any kind. 

Perhaps the most discriminating paper of the whole series 
is that upon Walter Savage Landor. It took a fine critical 
faculty to understand such a man—such a strange Herculean 
failure, and Harriet Martineau has understood him, and 
accounted both for his life and writings. We have somewhere 
read that when his “ Imaginary Conversations ” were submitted 
to Henry Brougham, as a lawyer, with the question whether it 
was safe to publish them, Brougham returned the parcel in silent 
contempt. When Landor is on the carpet, his challenge to 
some of his early critics ought not to be forgotten. He said 
he would “ stand” a breakfast of hot buttered rolls and stout 
if they would write a “ Conversation ” as good as any of his. 
This was rather a challenge to their biliousness than to their 
capacity, but it was very good and characteristic. 

Merely as studies in conscientious treatment these essays may 
have a value and interest of their own, quite apart from the 
information they carry with them. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have brought the book out nicely, and thanks are due to the 
editor for the intelligent pains he has devoted to his task. 








TRICOTRIN.* 


Tue first duty of a novelist is to amuse and interest the 
reader; and however much “ Ouida” may sin in other respects, 
she at all events fulfils this primary condition. She also 
describes movement and action with extraordinary power, 
so as to blind the reader, for the moment, to the want of 
reality which runs through most of her scenes. We are 
carried away by the excitement of motion until we lose all idea 
of space, distance, and scenery, and their relative positions. 
We hold on to the carriage, as it were, while hedges, trees, 
men, and women all seem running together; and so long as 
the horse keeps up its speed we are delighted with the scenery 
and the pace; but when all is over, and we get down to the 
ground, we begin to think we should have better enjoyed the 
road over which we have travelled had we been able to see the 
landscape and the figures from a quieter and less disturbing 
point of view. Perhaps there is less of this headlong speed in 
“Tricotrin” than in “ Ouida’s” previous novels, but the cha- 
racters themselves are as unreal and as impossible as ever. 

The svene of the story is in France, and its hero, Tricotrin, 
thongh loving France beyond every other country, is, as he 
delights to tell us, a cosmopolitan. A curious figure the hero 
presents, clad in the blue blouse of the workman, in the breast 
of which a monkey, called Mistigri, has its home. On Tricotrin’s 
back is a knapsack, seldom removed, for he is one of those 
wandering heroes who are apt to be considered rogues and 
vagabonds by people of less nomadic habits and of less heroic 


souls. One other thing is needful to complete his portrait—a 


Straduarius fiddle,totheentrancing music of which the peasantry 
from the Straits of Dover to the Pyrenees are in the habit of 
dancing on holidays and marriage festivals. Not less omni- 
potent than omnipresent is Tricotrin. He is the Mirabeau of 
the present Empire, the leader of the people, at whose voice 
revolutions rise and calm; he compels the bandits of Paris to 
his will, succours the living, and consoles the dying. Not that 
he is anything of a priest; no, he hates the whole hive of 
drones, but, so far as a trifle of broth, a smooth pillow, and a 
little philosophy will assist, he is quite at the service of the 





® Tricotrin: the Story of a Waif and Stray, By Ouida, Three vols, Londoa: 
Chapman & Hall. 
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moribund. Of course his head is Homeric—*“ bold, kingly, 
careless, noble, with the royalty of the lion in its gallant 
poise, and the challenge of the eagle in its upward gesture.” 
Such a demigod may have pity for the sufferings of what is 
called “ the people,” but can have no affinity with the aristocrat, 
as represented by a cloth coat. Thus, wandering by the 
banks of the Loire, thrilling the silence with the music of his 
Straduarius, he apostrophizes the monkey, who is stealing 
nuts :—“ Mistigri! Mistigri! who could doubt your human 
affinity who once had seen you pilfer? Monkey stows away 
her stolen goods in a visible pouch unblushingly; man 
smuggles his away unknown in the guise of ‘ profit’ or ‘ per- 
centage,’ ‘commerce’ or ‘annexation, —the natural advance- 
ment of civilization on the simple and normal thieving. In- 
creased cranium, increased caution; that’s all the difference, 
eh, Mistigri?” These misanthropic sentiments receive con- 
firmation from a child’s laughter among the moss and grasses 
at his feet. “A child between two and three years old, her 
face warm with the flush of past sleep, her eyes smiling against 


the light, her hair lying like gold-dust on the moss,” fastened | 


down and left to die. Tricotrin soliloquizes: ‘* How the sun 
shines on you, as if you were a princess! Ah! Nature isa 
terrible socialist; what republicans she would make of men 
if they listened to her!” He sketches the child’s probable 
career in no very desirable colours, and advises her to be wise 
and die while she can among the butterflies and flowers. The 
child, laughing in his eyes, shouted “ Viva!” 


“Viva? What doyou mean by.that ? Do you mean, imperfectly, 
to ask to live in Italian? Fie then! That is unphilosophic. Take 
the advice of two philosophers. Bolingbroke says, there is so much 
trouble in coming into tho world and in going out of it, that it is 
barely worth while to be here at all, and I tell you thesame. He 
had the cakes and ale too, but the one got stale and the other 
bitter. What will it be for you who start with neither cakes nor ale ? 
Life is not worth much toa man. It is worth jast nothing at all to 
awoman. It isa mistake altogether, and lasts jast long enough for 
all to find that out, but not long enough for any to remedy it. We 
always live the time required to get thoroughly uncomfortable, and 





iniquities, which he threatens to expose to Lord Estmere, and 
attempts to quiet Viva’s impatience with her position by a 
trip to Paris. This is quenching a torch by thrusting it into 
a heap of gunpowder. In Paris she is enchanted by Coriolis, 
actress and courtesan, darling of the theatres and of the jeunesse 
dorée, who was once the wife of a fisherman on the Loire. Viva 
is enticed by the actress to her house, where she meets young 
Chanrellon and is again rescued by Tricotrin, whose love has 
become that of a lover for his bride, rather than that ofa 
father for his child. She, on her side, is wearied by his care 
longing to break away from poverty and obscurity, and to 
win wealth and fame upon the stage. Tricotrin wisely con- 
fides her to the care of the mother of the Duc de Lira. The 
Duc marries her, and considerately dies while she is ata ball, 
leaving her all his immense fortune. Thus the Duchesse de 
Lira by her beauty and by her wealth becomes the fashion, 
forgetting the preserver of her life, and feeling ashamed 
of the blue blouse, the Straduarius, and the monkey Mistigri. 
In her altered position she meets, as an equal, Earl Estmere, 
for whom she has always felt a tenderness since he bowed 
low to her by the Loire, and loves him. Chanrellon has 
no desire that his father should marry again, and, in 
the Duchess, recognising Viva the waif, conspires with 
his mistress Coriolis to destroy Viva’s reputation by a 
highly-coloured story to be spread abroad of the visit of 
Viva to the actress’s house. Then follows the transformation- 
scene. Coriolis finds that the Duchesse de Lira is her own 
abandoned child. Earl Estmere finds in Tricotrin his elder 
half-brother—how could anything so noble be really of the 
people? ‘The hero dies on a barricade restraining a rising of 
the students, sacrificing his life to save theirs,—Coriolis, too, 
dies, killed in her balcony, where many a time she had stood, 
“ sunny-haired, laughing, full of gladness, tossing sweetmeats 


and flowers to the crowd, leaning there with roses in her 


ag soon as we are in the track to sift the problem—paf!—ont we go | 


like a rushlight, the very moment we begin to burn brightly. Be 
persuaded by me, and don’t think of living; you have a golden oppor- 
tunity of getting quittance of the whole affair. 
away!” 


Much more of such-like philosophy is wasted on the child, 
who insists upon living, and in a moment of never-to-be- 


Don’t throw it | 


breast, and her arms indolently folded to watch the spectacle 
beneath of military pomp, or of imperial entry, or of the 
masked fooleries of the idle Carnival time. And many a time 
the passing multitudes had looked up, and laughed back to her, 
and shouted their acclaims, and caught her tossed flower-buds 
and kissed them, for they had loved her, since she had been 
clothed with that divinity which this age beholds in gilded 


_ Vice,”"—killed by a chance shot as she watched the strife. 


sufficiently-regretted weakness Tricotrin takes the child to © 
*‘Grand’mére Virelois,” “an old peasant woman, brown and — 


bent and very aged, but blithe as a bird, and with her black 
eyes as bright as the eyes of a mouse under the white pent- 
house of her high starched cap.” A dear old woman she is 
—the most natural and unaffected person in the story. With 
Grand’mére Virelois the waif is brought up, the hero finding 
the money necessary for her subsistence, though whence he 
gets the money it is difficult to say, as he never seems to do a 
day’s work, except it be to gather in some widow’s harvest. 
Viva’s beauty increases with her years, and as she grows lovely 
she grows proud, despising the peasant maidens and the vine- 
dressers, and considering herself fairy-born and something 
altogether different from the neighbours around her. This idea 
is somewhat confirmed by Earl Estmere, an Englishman, who 


ancient sport of falconry can be carried on in “far-reaching | 


woods ” is a deep and unexplained mystery; and as they pass 
by Viva, “with her feet ankle-deep in cyclamen and mosses, 
her hair flying backward in the wind like two golden wings, 
and her head crowned with a green wreath of oak-leaves and 


him say that surely she is no common child, and the words 
sink deep into her heart, filling her with unrest and discontent. 
This earl was a man behind whom rode black Care—his family 
relations were unfortunate—his wife had ran away with a 


Greek servant, leaving him an only son, Lord Chanrellon, the | 
An elder half- | 


appropriate descendant of such a mother. 
brother of the Earl, to whom he had been greatly attached, 
had been driven, it was supposed, to suicide when a child by 
his father’s ill-treatment. 
him more hard and more proud, but had left his moral nature 
sound. His son Chanrellon sees Viva, flatters her vanity, 
presents her with jewels, and presses her to fly to Paris with 
him. She accepts the jewels, discusses the flight with all 
innocence, and is restrained only by her love for ‘Tricotrin, 
whom she fears to grieve. Tricotrin rescucs her from her danger, 
astonishing Chanrellon by his knowledge of the youth’s past 


Lord Estmere’s troubles had made | 


the bonds that press upon it. 


Estmere and Viva, we suppose, marry. What becomes of the 
amiable Lord Clanrellon we are not told. The only moral 
contained in the story seems to be that children must inherit 
the virtues and the vices of their parents; that in each action 
of the child through life the father or the mother is seen. 


. Lord Chanrellon, being his mother’s own boy, no doubt came 


to hopeless grief in accordance with “ Ouida’s ” theory, and no 


_ reader of the book would pity him if he did. 


Fall of extravagances as the book is, yet throughout it all 
runs a descriptive power that brings vividly before the reader 
the face of Paris, gay, laughing, and careless; beneath is the 
heart of Paris, seething, compressed, and ever ready to burst 
There is much, too, that is 
noble in many of the characters, and thoso readers who seek 
to be amused and interested will not be disappointed in the 


_ Story of a Waif and Stray. 
owns the grand house of that countryside, called Villiers. | 
This earl, with a gallant party, “ were returning from hawking | 
in the far-reaching woods of Villiers”—though how the | 








THE LAST BOOK ON MEXICO.* 


Yer another stone to the sad monument of the ill-starred 
Mexican expedition. Gladly, without doubt, would Napoleon, 


could he do so, bury the record of the affair in the grave of 
his unfortunate victim, but the survivors will not be silenced, 
maiden hair,” “ some called a gay greeting out to her, all gave | 
her the homage of bold ardent eyes,” bht the Earl “alone un- | 
covered his head as he passed her, and bowed low.” She hears | 








and one man after another has brought to light the tragio 
history. Startling as are the revelations already made, there 
is every reason to believe that the whole truth is not yet 


known, and that overwhelming evidence exists which would 


manifest, beyond a doubt, the treachery of France, in luring 
the Austrian prince to a throne in a foreign land, and then 
abandoning him to the vengeance of his enemies. That such 
evidence exists, or at least was existing at a recent date, is 
stated in the preface to this book, which is written by one who 
was in constant intercourse with Maximilian up to the time of 
his death, and who was expressly charged by him in his will 
with the task of revising the records, and preparing a narrative 
based upon them. ‘This he has not been able to carry out, 
access to the records being refused; and if, as he asserts, some 
of them are in the custody of the Pope and others in that of 
the Queen of England, the influence brought to bear by the 
French Emperor must be great indeed. 








* My Diary in Mexico, By Prince Salm-Salm, Two vole, London: Bentley. 
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The author of this book is the type of the soldier of fortune, 
one of the knights-errant who sniff battle from afar, and 
who, from pure love of adventure, hasten to place their swords 
at the disposal of any nation where a brave heart and a 
strong arm will be appreciated and rewarded. Of noble birth, 
but no doubt, slender fortune, Prince Salm-Salm preferred the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war to the listless inactivity 
of a German Court, and soon after the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can civil war he crossed the Atlantic and offered his services 
to the Federal Government. Placed in command, he took part 
in the various events which issued in the overthrow of the 
Confederates, and on the proclamation of peace, declining the 
offer of a permanent position in the United States army, he 
turned his attention to Mexico, where, in July, 1866, he 
received a commission as colonel on the general staff under the 
French general Negri. 

At this time the French occupation of Mexico was coming 
to an end, and the first service in which the author was en- 
gaged was the defence of Tucalingo, which, however, a few 
days afterwards, by the written order of General Bazaine, 
surrendered to the enemy. Here the Belgian corps was dis- 
banded by the command of the same general, and, strange to 
say, their battery and arms were afterwards found in the 
possession of the Liberal general Porfirio Diaz. That this 
was done by the connivance, if not by the direct instru- 
mentality of the French, is positively stated, and it certainly 
agrees with the assertions so often made—-viz., that, finding 
Maximilian would not quit the country, the French Govern- 
ment determined to make his position there as untenable as 
possible. With this object all foreign troops in his service 
were invited and encouraged to abandon the Imperial standard, 
and the number of those who remained was thus reduced to 
some few hundreds, 

On the 5th of February, 1867, the French army left the city 
of Mexico; and the feelings with which their departure was 
viewed by the inhabitants are thus described :— 


** It was one of those clear and bright Mexican mornings; all the 
population was in the streets, and in a pleasant excitement. The 
departure of the French was a happy event for everybody, for they 
had made themselves hated by all parties. I need not speak about 
the bebaviour of Marshal Bazaine, it has been appreciated in many 

ublications. He may have acted according to his instructions, but 
if so he did it not only in his own peculiar brutal manner, but probably 
overstepped them in many things, as it suited his boundless and 
rapacious ambition. 

“The French officers imitated the marshal, and their arrogance and 
covetousness were intolerable. This Mexican expedition was for 
them merely an agreeable change, and was preferable to a dreary 
garrison life in France. It was also a good opportunity of enriching 
themselves; they did not care a straw either for Maximilian or the 
alleged humanizing or civilizing intentions of their emperor. They 
despised the Mexicans with French arrogance, and insulted the 
inhabitants of the city every day. Gentlemen on the side walks who 
did not get out of their way fast enough, were kicked from it in the 
street; and ladies who ventured to go out were insulted by their low 
importunity. The officers of the Imperial Mexican army preferred to 
go in citizon’s dress, as French officers and soldiers did not return 
their salute. 

“Early in the morning already the numerous balconies of Mexico 
were filled with black-eyed ladies, the rebosso thrown coquettishly 
over the head and left shoulder. I stood with my wife on the balcony 
of the hotel Iturbide, in the calle Francisco, and beside us were Count 
and Countess Seguier and several ladies of French officers. The 
French marched at nine o’clock a.m., past the Alameda, through the 
Calle San Francisco and Calle Plateros, over the Plaza de Armos, 
passed the imperial palace, and left by the Garita San Antonio. At 
their head marched Marshal Bazaine, followed by a brilliant staff: 
no friendly word, no farewell, greeted the hated oppressors; the 
people saw them pass in silence, and the beautiful women looked 
down from the balconies on the fine and coquettishly turning officers 
with a contemptuous smile. The Emperor did not go to the window 
when they passed, but he could not forbear looking from behind the 
curtain on the soldiers of his treacherous ally.” 


What followed on the departure of the French is well 
known. The determination of Maximilian to confide his 
fortunes to the people over whom he had been proclaimed 
sovereign, to place himself at the head of his troops, and to 
mect the enemy in the field—a determination which culminated 
in the tragedy at Queretaro—all these have been again and 
again recorded. The history of this expedition, of the siege of 
Queretaro, and of its ultimate capture through treachery, are 
events in which the author personally took part, and they form 
the principal portion of the book. Volume I. contains his 
diary down to the death of the Emperor; the second volume is 
made up of the diary of the Princess Salm-Salm (of whom we 
shall speak hereafter) the account of the Prince’s captivity, and 
documents placing beyond a doubt the guilt of the traitor 
Lopez. When the Emperor left Mexico at the head of his native 
troops, the Prince found himself without a command; he, how- 
ever, accompanied the army to Queretaro, where he was soon 








placed at the head of the regiment of Cazadores, a corps of 
nearly 700, of whom the greater part were French, and the 
remainder Germans, Hungarians, and Mexicans. In this 
command he continued till the end; and the exploits of this 
brave body of men are told in the book with true soldier- 
like spirit. To them the most dangerous duties were assigned, 
and by their unflinching courage the defence of the city was 
kept up long after hope had failed and the Mexican troops 
had become demoralized. 

The great fault of Maximilian appears to have been his 
undue confidence in others. Himself of a frank and open dis- 
position, he believed that others possessed the same qualities; 
he consequently relied upon the honour and integrity of the 
several generals by whom he was surrounded, and refused, al- 
most against the evidence of his own senses, to believe that 
they could be faithless to him. To the last he deluded himself 
with the belief that Marquez was coming to his assistance, in 
obedience to his orders, and this it was that kept him shut up 
in Queretaro until his own troops had become reduced in - 
number and the army of the besiegers considerably augmented, 
Had Marquez carried out his instructions, the arrival of his 
forces would have compelled the raising of the siege, and the 
Emperor’s life, if not his throne,would in all probability have been 
saved. The record of the siege presents a picture on the one hand 
of the personal bravery and unflinching heroism of Maximilian 
and his small band of adherents, and on the other, of the 
intrigues and feuds of his nominal Mexican supporters, with 
some honourable exceptions. Miramon and Mejia, who shared 
his fate, remained faithful to the last, although the author 
attributes to the indecision of the first the failure of a plan for 
a sortie which he asserts might have been successfully carried 
out. Tothe horrors of war succeeded those of famine, and food 
became as scarce on the table of the Emperor as on that of the 
common soldiers. Nevertheless, the courage of the besieged seems 
never to have failed; capitulation was not even thought of, and 
the assaults of the enemy were repulsed with unabated bravery. 
But treachery from within was to render all unavailing. On 
the night of the 14th of May, Miguel Lopez, who had a few 
hours previously been decorated by the Emperor, admitted the 
troops of the enemy, and in a few hours the Imperial party 
were prisoners. The history of this transaction is given at 
length, from which the manifest inference to be drawn is, that 
the whole was a carefully matured scheme, and not, as Lopez 
asserts, a sudden surprise. Moreover, the Liberals themselves 
made no secret of the transaction; one of them, while 
attributing its authorship to Lopez, spoke of him. as 
“one of those people who are made use of and then kicked.” 
The next portion of the book contains an account of the 
Emperor’s imprisonment and trial. Various plans of escape 
were devised, but all failed from the want of the necessary money 
to bribe the officers in charge of the captives. The energies of 
the Emperor's friends were, therefore, directed towards pro- 
curing a remission of his sentence, and to this end the Princess 
Salm-Salm devoted herself with untiring assiduity. All was, 
however, in vain; the fatal 19th of June arrived, and Maxi- 
milian died a soldier’s death, with his Generals Miramon and 
Mejia. The details of the closing scenes of his life are deeply 
interesting. He died every inch aking, and of him it may truly 
be said “that nothing in life became him so well as his manner 
of leaving it.” 

This brings us to the close of the first volume, and we mast 
now take a hasty view of the contents of the second, which is, as 
we have said, chiefly made up of the diary of the Princess 
Salm-Salm. This lady, we are told, is of American birth, and 
she no doubt owes to her Anglo-Saxon blood that courage in 
the midst of danger, and the perseverance and determination 
when placed in the most difficult and perplexing situations, 
which so distinguished her. As a mediator, first for the life of 
the Emperor, and next for that of her husband, she shrank from 
no sacrifice to accomplish her object. On one occasion she was 
fired at by the enemy, but though the balls whistled round her 
head she undauntedly rode towards the hostile lines, and 
reproached her assailants for their cowardice. Though she 
failed in procuring a remission of the Emperor’s sentence, she 
was more successful in the case of her husband, who owes his 
liberty if not his life to her mediation with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Her journal recording her adventures is written in no 
bombastic style; it is a simple and unpretending narrative, and 
must carry conviction of its truthfulness to every reader. If 
the Prince has proved himself to be possessed of rare courage, 
his wife is at least entitled to equal honour. 

Having received the assurance that their lives would be 
spared, the prisoners, while awaiting their trial, were not 
very rigorously treated. The status of the officers and soldiers 
who guarded them must have been very low if the gentleman 
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mentioned in the following paragraph is to be taken as a 
specimen of the rest :— 


*Qne night, Lieutenant Kuchary heard some one occupied with his 
box, which was near his bed, and missed next morning four pair of 
fine deer-skin gloves, which he had previously offered for sale to get 
a few pence. Reflecting upon who might be the thief, he saw, with 
astonishment, the officer of the guard trying on, very complacently, 
one pair of them. When asked about it, the officer answered that 
he had taken the gloves to sell them for the lieutenant.” 


The condition of the country at this time was most insecure, 
as it probably is now. Bands of robbers wearing the national 
uniform roamed from place to place exacting contributions, 
and scarcely a day passed on which the diligences were not 
plundered :— 


“This state of things was about the same as in England at the 
time when highwaymen flourished. A family who travelled from 
Queretaro to Mexico, and who were robbed twice on that journey, 
described to me the manner in which these Mexican highwaymen 
proceeded. 

“‘ A very elegant gentleman, riding a splendid horse, the saddle and 
bridle of which were richly studded with silver, approached the dili- 
gence, revolver in hand. He very politely took off his hat, and 
requested the travellers to give him two hundred dollars, which he 
required most urgently. The travellers, numbering about twenty 
persons, collected the money, npon which the elegant rascal went off, 
politely thanking them. A few stations further on, the diligence, 
which was followed by a number of extra carriages, was stopped by 
eight or ten dirty-looking armed ruffians, The passengers had to 
descend, and were marched up in aline. These ragamnffins heard 
with great displeasure that one of their fraternity had been before- 
hand with them, but commenced examining the travellers, which they 
did with great politeness, notwithstanding their dirty and forbidding 
condition. Their moral feelings were, however, deeply wounded by 
discovering that two of the passengers had money about them after 
they had said that they had delivered all they possessed. The money 
was, of course, taken, and the immoral robbers received a very 
severe drubbing from the moral robbers. After that execution a 
dollar was paid back to every one, that the passengers might not 
starve on the road.” 


In fact, anarchy appeared to rule, and even Juarez, the con- 
queror of Maximilian and the restorer of the republic, was 
becoming unpopular :— 


** People in Mexico were not then well satisfied with the behaviour 
of Juarez, and he lost many of his old friends, for he, in his prosperity, 
gave the cold shoulder to those who remained faithful to him when 
he was in bad luck. 

** He showed himself but rarely, and when going out he was always 
accompanied by three or four adjutants in citizen’s dress, who carried 
revolvers under their coats. When he appeared once in the theatre 
he was received in a by no means flattering manner. Though his 
friends tried their utmost to make a great deal of noise, they could 
not drown the hissing which was to be heard in a rather disagreeable 
proportion. Daring the representation, Miss Mendez, a favourite 
singer, was requested to sing an infamous song against the Empress 
Carlotta. Miss Mendez had, however, received many favours from 
that excellent princess, and was honourable enough to remember them 
gratefully. Instead of responding to the shameless summons, she 
withdrew from the stage in spite of all the noise, and the shower of 
orange-peel with which she was assailed. When she left the theatre 
she was waylaid by a Liberal officer, and horse-whipped. This was 
told me by Miss Mendez herself, when she visited one of her friends 
in prison.’ 


The rest of the story may be told in a few words. The , 


author was tried and sentenced to death, but, as we have 
stated, that sentence was commuted through the intercession 
of his wife. He was in a short time taken to Vera Cruz, 
where he received his release, and immediately left for Europe. 
Should a Continental war break out we shall probably hear 
of him again; meantime, we take our leave of his book, which 
we consider reflects credit upon its author. Soldiers are usually 
more aw fait with the sword than with the pen, and the difficulty 
of keeping a journal amidst the distractions of active warfare 
ought to make us tolerant towards any shortcomings in such 
a book as the present one. But these shortcomings are few, 
and its merits far outweigh its deficiencies. It is interesting 
in the highest degree, and those of our readers who may be 
induced, through reading this notice, to peruse the book itself, 
will, we have no doubt, thank us for recommending it to their 
attention. 








MISS BRADDON’S SHORTER STORIES.* 


It was a very happy notion to collect and republish these 
tales by Miss Braddon, whose skill as a story-teller is one of 
her best qualities as an author. The volume has no pretence 
about it in any way; it is very readable; and the majority of 
the tales being short, it may be taken up at any odd hour and 
laid aside again as opportunity suggests. It does not demand 





° Ralph the Bailiff, and Other Tales. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s 


the criticism with which even the most careless reader uncon- 
sciously regards an elaborate effort in fiction; it seeks to amuse, 
and it does amuse. Miss Braddon’s power of grouping inci- 
dents, and of so presenting them as to engage the attention of 
the reader, has always been her strong point; and while, in 
common with many others, we have deplored blemishes in her 
books which seemed to us more the result of wilful carelessness 
than radical inability, we have ever been constrained to award 
Miss Braddon’s literary labours the compliment of attentive 
reading. It is something to say of an authoress that she never 
fails to awaken interest; and we are of opinion—looking back 
over certain indications which every careful reader must have 
observed in her recent writings—that it remains with herself 
to say whether that strength shall be exerted in a proper 
channel, and whether, with an avoidance of indiscreet haste, 
and with a greater care in her selection of material, she may not 
assume a higher rank in English fiction than that to which her 
present writings entitle her. She has already won popularity ; 
let her now look to her position in literature. 

Among these collected tales there is one, the longest, which 
has not been published before. ‘ Lost and Found” is the title 
of this novelette, which furnishes another instance of how Miss 
Braddon can construct an interesting story out of old and ex- 
ploded materials. “ Lost and Found” only hovers on the edge 
of bigamy. Lord Haughton has married in early life a young 
and pretty girl, who takes to drinking gin, and becomes the 
curse of his existence. While yet a nameless painter in 
London he goes off and leaves her; and when she finds him 
out he has succeeded to the title and estate of his uncle. 
Moreover, he is about to marry a beautiful young girl with 
whom he is madly in love. On the very night before the mar- 
riage the abandoned wife confronts him. He tries to persuade 
her to go to America, and let him marry and live in peace; 
but she declines: whereupon he intrusts her to the care of a 
gipsy-looking gamekeeper and foster-brother of his—who, of 





course, wears a velveteen coat, as the stage and novel villain 
of modern times generally does—and this man, leading her 
home through the darkness, pitches her into the river. As 
Lord Haughton and his bride are next morning walking 
through the churchyard to the church, the dead body of his 
wife is brought in on a litter, and he goes forward and looks at 
her face. Then he enters the church and is married. But his 
crime hangs over his life, and finally he dies, confessing his 
sin, and meeting with the forgiveness of his wife, who after- 
wards marries her cousin, a clergyman. These materials are 
certainly not very novel; but out of them Miss Braddon has 
constructed several powerful scenes. Here and there, too, we 
find a quaint little bit of description, which has the humorous 
exaggeration of Dickens, as this :— 


**¢ Avondale is a town as stopped growin’ when it was very young 
—in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or thereabouts—and it’s never 
growed any more since. It throw’d out a sort of hexcreecience, in 
the shepe of a terrace of red-brick houses, two year ago; but the 
owdacious builder as put ’em up went mad, and hung hisself in one 
of the attics, d’reckly he see what he’d done, and that cast a shade 
of melancholy over the houses, which most of ’em have been to let 
ever since.’ ” 


On the other hand, we find the same impossibilities which 
so often characterize Miss Braddon’s writings—impossibilities 
which are clearly the result of carelessness or haste. For 
instance, a staid clergyman, a cousin of Lady Haughton, pays 
a visit to her ladyship, whose maid receives him in this 
fashion— 


‘*** Lor’, Mr. Stephen,’ she said, ‘don’t go away because our young 
miss—I meanter say, her ladyship the countess—bnt the old way of 
talking do come so natural like—don’t you go and run away because 
her ladyebip’s got some one with her in the drawing-room, He's 
nobody. I sor him go upstairs; and he’s one of those shabby black, 
respectable kind of persons that looks something betwixt and between 
an hotel-waiter and methody minister. He’s only come for a subscription 
to a dancing-school for destitute chimley-sweeps, or some such rab- 
bish, Idessay. Never mind him, Mr. Stephen; you go up and see 
Miss Ethel—there I go again!—but, sir, you know it does—now, 
don’t it? You go up and see her: she'll be glad enough to seo you; 
and that’ll be an excuse for getting rid of the minister.’ 

“* But, Luey, I really can’t intrude uapon——’ = 

“¢Tntrade upon fiddlestioks!’ cried Lucy. ‘That’s jast like ee 
Mr. Stephen. As if you don’t know my lady will be glad to see you 
I am sure I shall be very glad for you to see her, for she’s in vor” 
low spirits, poor dear, because of the earl’s health being bad, whioh 
never see any one lookin’ worse than he does, certainly, poor gentle- 
man; and Miss Ethel don’t see the change in him as I do, through 
not having seen him since the weddin’-day. Now, you go upstairs, 
Mr. Stephen, and don’t be nonsensical. The idea of auch ceremony 
between first cousins!’ ’’ 


Now a theatrical chambermaid might say “intrude upon 
fiddlesticks!” to a theatrical clergyman; but in real life, a 
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lady’s-maid—who is generally more careful of her manners 
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than the lady upon whom she waits—would be somewhat less 
loquacions and a good deal more respectful. The probability 
is that Miss Braddon, writing hurriedly, saw in her own mind 
how ridiculous was the clergyman’s hesitation, and expressed 
her impatience with it in her own language, without stopping 
to reflect on what a domestic would likely say under the 
circumstances. 

Several of the shorter stories are very clever, and they are 
all interesting. “The Mystery of Fernwood” is a capital 
tale. “ My first happy Christmas” is also good. “ Eveline’s 
Visitant” contains a new idea in ghostly fiction—a man slain 
in a duel comes back as a ghost and captivates the affections 
of his enemy’s wife. The advantage the ghost possesses is 
that, while visible to the poor woman whom he has entrapped 
into loving him, he is invisible to everybody else, so that pro- 
ceedings cannot be taken against him. The husband forgives 
his wife for her frailty; but she dies all the same, telling him 
on her’deathbed that the ghost is beside her. Among these 
tales there is a smartly-written protest by the father of some 


girls against the influence of fiction and poetry upon the young | 
The notion of this sketch is very humorous. | 


ladies’ minds. 
The father says, 


“DI venture—as, being the head of the family, I have a right to | 
_ beyond all the sects. 


do—to repel the attentions of my janior clerk, with a salary of fifty 


nds per annum, who has presumed to fall iu love with my youngest, | 


am informed immediately that ‘high hearts are more than coronuets,’ 
and am insulted at my own table under cover of ‘ Lady Clara Vere de 


and his wife.’ .... 
“I assure you that during the firet week of the ‘Idyl’ attack I was 
positively afraid to bring home any gentleman of my acquaintance to 


dinner, for I felt convinced that should he inadvertently, on his taking | 
ae yon a * By Pi Miss Blankstars, can I do anything for | 
you in town to-morrow?’ my daughter Frederica would have taken | . ; : : 

off her chenille-net and pulled By and Sion lone hae er | in a quiet retreat, where they tell him not to think. In - 
of her hair, and would have marched straight up to him, and enid, ‘I | 


have gone mud, I love you, let me die!’—and there’d have beena | 


situation for the father of a family! I dined at the Crown and 
Sceptre, Greenwich, during this awful period, with Bangstaff, late of 


the late East India Company, and I had scarcely the courage to look | 


out of the window of that hostelry, for fear I should behold my 
youngest floating down the river on a Whelsea coa!-barge, steered by 
® young man from the Deaf and Damb Asylum. They were always 
mepeating passages from this fearful work. One in particular I 
remember, because I thought it was a conundrum; it ran thue:— 


* His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.’ 


I hazarded a guess, and said, ‘ Because he was the Bishop of London.’ 
My unnatural children laughed at me. This is a feeble description of 
my sufferings; we have not got over the ‘Idyls’ yet, nor will 
anything eradicate the disease but a new poem by the same 
author..... 

* One blessing, however, is that a very little satisfies them in the 
fleshy representatives of their ideal heroes, and I am often surprised 
by being told that young FitzGigfiz of the Blues, who parte his hair 
down the middle, and who never had an idea in his life, is the very 
image of Lancelot of the Lake, or that Hokus (of Pokus, Hokus, & 
Sons, bankers, Lombard-street) is the living representative of Augus- 
tine Caxton, Hokus buys black-letter books and rare editions, and 
will give fifteen guineas for a single volume, if it is only dirty enough. 
I am sure, during the ‘ Adam Bede’ fever, I was fidgetty whilst our 
carpenter Humphries, a most respectable person and by no means 
bad-looking, was in the house, putting down the stair-carpets, for I 
daily expected that Augustina would express a desire to marry him, 
and tarn Methodist preacher.” 


There have been worse antidotes against the misery of a wet 


forenoon than “ Ralph the Bailiff” and its kindred tales; and | 


we therefore commend the volume to all who want to pass a 


pleasant hour or two without demanding from the book too | 


much of high literary excellence. 








“A. K. H. B’* 


“A. K. H. B.” is an able divine, in the easy orthodox sense ; 
but a poor philosopher, in the modern adventurous sense: a 
description which we may illustrate by saying that he seems 
one of those to whom in matters of philosophy and religion, 
especially the latter, safety is more precious than truth. Of 
course, such persons are willing, on the first blush of it, to 
admit that truth is the only safe thing ; meaning, however, the 
truth that is, not the truth that may be—the truth they do 
possess, not the truth that they ought to possess. They say 
in effect, “since we know all that is needful, what more is 
there need for?” Contented with little, they could hardly be 
happy with more, even although it were a necessary out- 
growth from what they already know. The proposition that 
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| which is the most important of all. 
| why should it fear the freest investigation.” This seems to place 








what man at present knows of anything is but the vaguest sus- 
picion of what is knowable about everything, is simply 
horrible to such persons, since it seems to involve the super- 
cession of all that now is by something that is yet to come. 
Inability to conceive that this wondrous process must also be 
a divine one, and therefore perfectly safe, constitutes their 
intellectual fear and misery. We do not say that “ A. K. H. B.” 
is afflicted with these weaknesses, although he does appear 
either to dread the effects of courageous thought in religion, or to 
love truth less than he appreciates the benefits of dwelling 
in the parlours of orthodoxy—clean, comfortable, and safe. 
His present volume is a series of discourses preached in the 
good old city of St. Andrews, on the Forth; and one of these 
discourses is entitled, “The Limits of Free Thought in 
Religion,” which looks very like a contradiction in terms. 
Free thought with limits is surely an intellectual absurdity. 
Does it not seem as if thought limited were thought bound, 
and therefore not free? To many, no doubt, “ free thought” 
has a dangerous lock about it, being little better than a theo- 
logical brigand. But without free thought, we should not 
only not have had Christianity, but we should have had neither 
Romanism nor Protestantism, which are simply forms of 
Christianity, she being still the grand central fact, above and 
Christianity is the inexhaustible well 
into which each sect dips its little dish and thinks that it has 
carried away every possible drop. The well is fuller than 


ever; for its nature is that the more it is disturbed or dipped 


Vere,’ and ha d : | i 
A ve rude remarks made tv me abont the ‘ gardener Adam | into, the more it overflows. But does not “A. K. H. B.” believe 


in “free thought”? Yes—with a limit. For instance, in 
referring to Dr. Newman, “the most illustrious of modern 
perverts to Romanism,” he says, “You see how, feeling that if he 
thought at all he would end in atheism, he has taken refuge 


exercise of his private judgment, he has discerned that there 
is no rest for him, unless in fleeing to where he is forbidden to 
have any private judgment at all.” This statement might 
almost lead a reader to think that “ A. K. H. B.” believed that 
exactly the opposite was the right course fora man. This is by no 
means the case. Taking for an example of what may be esteemed 
as just “ the opposite pole in the world of thought,” he quotes the 
following from the late Dr. Robertson of Glasgow Cathedral :-— 
“If God has given us rational faculties, it is surely His will 
that we should freely use them, as on other subjects, so on that 
If Christianity is truth, 


the power and right of free thought on the only intelligible 
basis. ‘They are gifts from Heaven, with the imperativeness of 
their employment written upon them. But “A. K. H. B.” 
cannot accept Dr. Robertson’s view of the point, saying, “ I 
am not able to accept that statement without much restriction.” 
So he proceeds to indicate the line at which free investigation 
should stop or be stopped. “I already know,” he says, “ and 
am sure, that the very few great verities which make up 
vital Christianity, are the truth of God—Ruin, Redemp- 
tion, Regeneration.” To this point, therefore, Ict free 
thought think, but no further—let it touch not these. 
There are men, intellectual warriors, fully equipped de- 
fenders of the faith, whose duty it is to listen to and answer 
all objections, and repel “ attacks upon our holy religion” ; as 
for us, “ordinary Christian folk, not philosophers, not pro- 
fessed logicians,” let us not meddle in the matter ; but hugging 
to our bosom the great verities, “ Ruin, Redemption, Re- 
generation,” and shunning the company of sceptics, rejecting 
sceptical books, neither listening to unbelieving lecturers, 
nor dabbling in “clever, polished, cynical, heartless” pub- 
lications,—let us live our qniet, innocent, orderly lives, think- 
ing freely where thought is safe; not at all, where it might 
lead us to unimaginable sloughs of doubt and despair. So 
living, let us die like Christians, in whatever odour of sanctity 
we may. “The safe thing,” he says, “is something far indeed 
from the Roman refusal to reason on religious truth at all; 
but somewhat apart, too, from the ultra-Protestant license to 
use our reason as freely on religious trath, on God’s dealings 
and ways, on God’s teachings, as on anything else.” In other 
words, while Dr. Newman, whom he seems to regard with 
something like compassion, Yefuses altogether to reason on 
religious truth, pinning his faith on the Church, “ A. K. H. B.,” 
on the other hand, is willing to reason up to a certain line, 
beyond which it is neither safe nor advisable to go, pinning his 
faith to a “few great verities” from the Book, quaintly set 
down as “ Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration.” 

Both Dr. Newman and “ A. K. H. B.” are good Churchmen, 
each after his own fashion; but while the former is a true 
Catholic, the latter is only a half-hearted Protestant. If he 
does not dread investigation, he seems to do so—and at all 
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events, he deprecates it beyond a certain line. He is an intel- 
lectual limitarian. He knows something which he declines to 
endanger by searching for more. A sort of tenderness to the 
oyster, and possibly a slight fear for his own safety, would pre- 
vent him from picking another pearl from the great deep. 
Things are pretty well as they are, both with himself and the 
oyster. We doubt whether “ A. K. H. B.” is ablexto understand 
how it could be better to grow lean or die in the wilderness of 
investigation and research, loud with lions, than to grow fat 
and respectable in the genial drawing-rooms of a safe civiliza- 
tion, where the wildest animals to be encountered are an 
occasional old maid or tom-cat, sleek with the oils of comfort. 
This age has nothing to learn from “A. K. H. B.”; 
bot he has much to learn from the age, which, 
however, we hardly expect that he will learn. The other dis- 
courses in the volume are nice, easy, quiet, equable, superficial 
bits of writing; rather somnific than otherwise; not over- 
sprinkled with texts, but permeated, nevertheless, with the 
milk of the Word, not to speak of the pure water of the author’s 
own wit. Above all, therefore, the book is safe as a religious 
phenomenon. Asa literary effort, it is beyond criticism. 








ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM.* 


THE storm on the edge of which the incidents of this tale 
occur is the French Revolution—the great blood-red tempest 
of modern history. Confining the action of the story to the 
distant town of Ibarraye, the author finds excellent materials 
with which to present a picturesque sketch of the state of 
French society when it was fast falling asunder into its 
original elements of mere human individualities, with all power 
of cohesion being burned out of them by the Plutonic fires of 
oppression, distrust, and hate. In the St. Xist family we 
have a specimen of those nobles who, forgetting the only per- 
missible meaning of nobility, and regarding all beneath their 
own rank as so much unsanctified flesh and blood, servitors, 
and beasts of burden, helped so largely to madden their 
countrymen and curse their country. When, therefore, in the 
course of the story, the people give to the flames the chiteau 
of the Marquis de St. Xist, we have no pity for that scamp of 
a nobleman, though we do somewhat pity his proud-hearted 
mother and his unoffending sisters. Of quite a different stamp 
is the family of the Lestrelles,—kindly, conciliating, and noble, 
intellectually as well as genealogically. Had the great families 
of France been like that of Count de Lestrelle, the Revolution 
need not have taken place; or, rather, it would have taken 
place earlier, and in a different way. It would have been a 
slow, beneficent growth, instead of a sudden volcano. The 
story eddies and circles around these two families—the one 
headed by the young Marquis de St. Xist, proud and poor, 
heartless and haughty, and detested alike by the peasantry of 
the country and the people of the town; the other represented 
by the Count de Lestrelle, an old man, yet a philosopher of 
the pure, large-hearted, genial type, loving more the infinite 
face of nature the closer he looks into it, to study its wondrous 
beauty and meaning in flower and plant and tree. But he 
loves his kind also, the meanest as well as the greatest, holding 
communion with and befriending some whom the world detests, 
which is the highest test of goodness. Knowing his tenantry 
personally, and dealing justly and humanely with them, he and 
his whole family are beloved in no cringing or interested 
manner, but with a sincerity and freedom quite beautiful to 
behold. The portrait of the Count is, perhaps, the most 
finished in the book, and is altogether a very attractive one. 
Ably drawn is also that of the Countess de Lestrelle, who is 
much younger than her husband, and, unlike him, light- 
headed, flighty, and fashionable, but saved from utter inanity 
by a really tender heart, by her good intentions, and by a 
piquant Frenchiness of manner, which raises a laugh even at 
points where one might be excused for swearing. This interesting 
couple have only one child, a daughter, named Marcelle, and 
thereby, of course, hangs a large portion of the tale. Marcelle 
is good and fair, and one takes a certain interest in her ; but she 
is somewhat nebulous in character. We like her most for declin- 
ing to sacrifice her heart in obedience to a stupid French custom, 
by accepting as the husband prepared for her, the Marquis 
de St. Xist, whom she detests, and for letting her affections 
wander to a man whose only claim to nobility is a sound heart, 
a sound head, and an unblemished character—one who, from 
a condition of almost literal beggary in France, has in Canada, 
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with a little help, made his way to an honourable condition, 
if not precisely to distinction. This gentleman is named 
Gavarnie, a protégé of Marcelle’s uncle, a man of peculiar 
views and rare ability, who has voluntarily become a mis- 
sionary among the wild tribes of America. It is a proof of 
the tolerant character of the Lestrelles that, although they are 
keen, if not rigid royalists, they receive Gavarnie, who is a 
republican, into their house as if he were one of the family, 
with no difference of political opinion. This lover’s luck is 
ultimately a good thing for both parties. As the tempest of 
revolution begins to rise and rumble through France, city after 
city, town after town, and village after village, catch infection 
and fire, until the whole country seems to become enveloped in 
flame. Like other towns, Ibarraye has its club, chief fire- 
engineer of which is Jean Lebrun, a former lacquey of the 
Lestrelles, whom he hates, and determines to ruin, with the 
beautiful intention of appropriating, if possible, to his own 
sweet uses, the treasures and lands of the family. In this, he 
all but succeeds, which means, however, that he fails, and 
chiefly, of course, through the instrumentality of Gavarnie, 
Marcelle’s lover, who delightfully baffles the greedy and 
cowardly lacquey. But sufficient is the damage. During the 
absence of the Count in Paris, whither he goes to endeavour 
to save something from the impending crash, the chiteau is 
burned to the ground; wife and daughter, thanks to Gavarnie, 
escaping with their lives, and some cash and jewels. This 
catastrophe, together with his failure in Paris, kills the gentle 
and gentlemanly Count, who, however, dies happy, with the 
knowledge that his daughter will become the bride of the man 
whom he most admires and trusts, and that the Countess will 
be taken care of by the same person. Gavarnie is thus made 
happy in the prospect of his marriage with Marcelle, who is no 
less satisfied, although, like her lover, she is robbed by the 
Revolution of a fortune. Rather by luck than wit, they 
obtain a passport, and, leaving France, go over the mountains 
on mules to Spain, which, after their many sufferings and 
anxieties, seems to welcome them like a very paradise of peace. 
Although neither exhibiting any special literary ability, nor as 
a tale exciting any unusual interest, “On the Edge of the Storm” 
is in the main cleverly told, and may be read without winking, 
which is an anti-somnific quality of distinct value. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Isleof Wight. ByJ. Redding Ware. The Photographic Illastra- 
tions by Russell Sedgfield and Frank M. Good. (Provost & Oo.) 


This is a most charming volume—a volame to fill a room with sun- 
light in the very dullest of days. The photographic illustrations are 
really the best things of the kind we have ever seen in a book, and 
the subjects of them are—as every one must know who has wandered 
round the shores of the Laureate’s island—picturesque and striking in 
a high degree. They have not the grandeur of some of the photographic 
landscapes which Wilson, of Aberdeen, used to publish; but they 
have a distinctive beauty which is perhaps better suited to the capa- 
cities of the camera. Take, for instance, the admirable view of 
Scratcheli’s Bay, which consists of almost nothing beyond a simple 
mass of cliff rising from a stretch of beach and sea. It lies in 
the full glare of the sunlight, with the various breaks and shoulders 
delicately shaded off in faint grey; while through the mist of light 
the lines of the layers are clearly discernible. Take, too, as another 
example, the view of “ Arreton, from the Down,” in which the suc- 
cessive distances of the landscape, from the immediate foreground 
to the far uplands, that are half hid in haze, merge most deli- 
cately and beautifally into each other. The literature of the book is 
sensible, well-informed, and not rhetorical, The author, too, has the 
good taste not to pry into Mr. Tennyson's back garden. Altogether 
this volame on the Isle of Wight is an ideal guide-book, the only fault 
of which is that it raises an almost unapproachable standard for all 
fature topographical authors and artiste. 





The Fifth Letter of Hernan Cortes to the Emperor Charles V., con- 
wn an Account of his Expedition to Honduras. Translated 
from the Original Spanish by Don Pascual de Gayangos, of the 
Spanish Academy; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. (Printed for the Haklayt Society.) 


For several years, the first and fifth letters of Cortes to the Emperor 
Charles V. were supposed to be lost. The second, third, and fourth 
letters, which were published during the writer's life, have been often 
printed; but the other two had disappeared. Robertson, the historian 
of America, suspected that they were stored among the archives of 
Vienna, the Emperor Charles being in Germany when one of them 
reached Europe. This was & very shrewd guess, and it afterwards 
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turned out to be a perfectly correct one, for copies of the two letters 
were discovered in a manuscript volume of the Imperial Library. 
The first was published by the late Senor Navarrete, in 1844, and the 
fifth not long after. Of the latter, the present translation is the first 
that has beén made in English. It is an extremely interesting work, 
and Hnglish readers will be glad to possess it in their own language. 
The narrative describes the eventful expedition of Cortes to the Bay of 
Honduras in 1525, and, being written by the great soldier himself, it 
has'all the attraction of a piece of autobiography. “ With a handfal 
of men,” writes the editor of the volume before us—“ with no other 
assistance but that of a small compass, and of a very imperfect map 
farnished him by the natives of Tabasco, marking the principal places 
visited by Indian traders in their wanderings over those wild regions ; 
with such guides as from time to time he could pick up in his journey, 
Cortes traversed that broad and level tract which forms the base of 
Yucatan, and spreads from the Coatzacoalco river to the head of the 
gulf called by the Spaniards of those times Golfo de las Hibueras, and 
now known as Bay of Hondaras—thus performing one of the longest 
and most perilous marches ever attempted in ancient or modern 
times.” The story of this exploit, as told by Cortes, is a perfect 
romance, and there are few books of travel and adventure more full 


of fascinating elements than the letter here translated, and forming | 


@ thin volume of the valuable Hakluyt series. 





Vicissitudes of Families. By Sir Bernard Barke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms. Remodelled edition, in two volames. (Longmans 
& Oo.) 

Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Vicissitudes of Families” was originally 
published in three distinct sections, issued at different periods, and 
containing, as the author now thinks, a good deal of irrelevant matter. 
In the present edition, all superflaous chapters have been struck out, 
and some new stories, germane to the general subject, have been 
added. The work has, doubtless, gained both by the omissions and 
the augmentations, and the two volumes now in our hands contain a 
series of some of the miost interesting narratives to be found in the 
domain of actual fact. “My topic,” writes Sir Bernard, “is the 
greatness that has gone by, passing either rapidly, like the lion struck 


down in his pride, or slowly, like the oak for ages withering away.” | 


The British aristocracy and gentry have been fruitful in remarkable 
illustrations of this theme, and those who are curious on the subject 
cannot do better than read the attractive pages of the present work. 





The Handbook of Heraldry, with Instructions for Tracing Pedigrees 
and Deciphering Ancient MSS.; also Rules for the Appointment of 
Liveries, Fc. Illustrated with 350 Plates and Woodcuts. By 
John E, Cussans, Author of ‘The Grammar of Heraldry,” <c. 
(J. C. Hotten.) 


Even in these democratic times, a regard for pedigree and coats of 
arms has not entirely disappeared from the land, and there are pro- 


welcome. Guides to heraldry already exist in plenty; bat Mr. 
Oassans, having given great attention to the subject, thinks he can 
gay comething fresh about the several details, or put the old lore into 
® more attractive and popular form. He admits that there is mach 
in his pages to be found in other text-books oa the art; but he asserts 
that he has made certain additions, as, for instance, the directions for 
emblazoning, tracing pedigrées, and deciphering ancient MSS., the 
appointment of modern liveries (for men servants), the chapters on 
French and American heraldry, &o. The term “ American Heraldty”’ 
will probably strike many of our readers as singular ; but the States 
have their distinctive arms, and so has the nation, taken collectively. 
Many individuals, moreover, feel a pride in emblazonments, to which, 
very often, they have no title, An American will sometimes copy, 
and adopt as his own, a coat of arms which happens to take his fancy ; 
and an attempt has recently been made by Congress to restrain the 
itidivoriminate bearing of arms. In writing his manual, Mr. Cassius 
has omitted “‘ those frivolous technivatities and conjectural interpre- 
tations to be found in the works of the early heralds,” and has adopted, 
as far as the exigencies of the subject allowed, a plain and simple 
style of description. His explanations are greatly aided by the 
numerous cuts with which the letterpress is interspersed; and alto- 
gether the volame, with its gorgeous emblazoned binding, representing 
a knight in fall armour, with surcoat and shield complete—the whole 
depicted in gold and scarlet—is a capital specimen of that kixd of 
literature in which information and ornament go hand-in-hand. 





Wanderings in France and Switserland. By the Rev. Fergus 


Ferguson, M.A., Glasgow, Author of “ Sacred Scents in Egypt and 
the Holy Land,” &o. (Elliot Stock.) 


France and Switzerland have been so overdone with literary tourists 
that a writer once more choosing these countries as the subject of a 
book ought to have some very strong claim indeed on the reader's 
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attention. The kind of claim made by Mr. Ferguson may be guessed 
from the conclading paragraph of his “ Prefatory Note” :—* I have 
endeavoured, as in my two volumes of travel in the East, to intersperse, 
illustratively, spiritual reflections by the way, in humble imitation of 
the Great Teacher who, in the days of his flesh, often spake unto the 
people in parables. I beg leave to commend the work to his gracious 
blessing and regard.”” When we add that this sort of thing abounds 
throughout the book, it will be understood that the writer’s account 
of his travels is not likely to find favour with any but the most con- 
firmed Evangelicals. To cultivated minds there is something exces- 
sively offensive in this intrusive piety and ew officio sermonizing. 
Hardly less distasteful are Mr. Ferguson’s attempts at fan, which are 
very dull fooling indeed ; while his occasional “ droppings into poetry” 
remind one too forcibly of Mr. Silas Wegg. The reverend gentleman 
is most comic when he means to be serious. Seeing three English 
travellers at tea in a hotel in Switzerland, he sketches their fature life 
in fancy, and, having arranged various little misfortunes for them, he 
concludes :—“ Yet there is one Friend on high who never changes, 
and one love that never fails. Such were my thoughts as I looked 
upon the tea-enlivened trio.” In little country circles, we believe, 
there are people who like this sort of thing. If so, Mr. Ferguson is 
the man for them. 





Jocelyn. By M. de Lamartine. Translated into English verse by 
H. G. Evans and T. W. Swift. Part I., containing the Prologue 
and the first five Epochs, (Liverpool: Adam Holden. London : 
Rivingtons.) 

Thirty-three years have elapsed since the publication of “ Jocelyn,” 
one of M. de Lamartine’s latest poetical works. The translation 
before us seems to be executed with feeling and address. The verse 
is harmonious and easy, and the effect of the whole is rather that of 
an original work than of a translation. 
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Meadows (F, C.), Italian Dictionary. New edit. 18mo., 4s, 6d. 

Murray's Handbook of Rome. 9th edit. Post 8vo., 9s. 

Once a Week. New series, Vol, II. Royal 8vo., 5s. 6d, 

One Foot fe Shore, By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols, Cr, 8yo,, 
£1. 11s. 64. 

one {G.), Grandmamma’s Nest; a Child’s Story Book. New edit, Foap., 

6 


s. 6d. 
Oxenden (Rev. A.), The Home Beyond. Newedit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Paine (H,) and Fesquet (A, A.), Manufacture of Worsteds, 8vo., 16s, 














| Perseverance under Difficulties. Fea 


+» 28. 
Phillips (John), Vesuvius. Or, 8vo., Toe. 6d. 
Post-office London Directory, 1869, Abridged. Royal 8vo., 15s. 
Praed (W. M.), Poetical Works, 3rd edit, 2 vols, Foap., 10s, 6d. 
Suvigny (F. C. Von), Private International Law, 8vo,, 12s, 
Semmes (hamiral) > My Adventures Afloat in the Sumter and Alabama, Royal 8yo., 


2\e. 
Stanford’s New Map of the Metropolitan Railways, 1869. 2s, 6d, 
Stewart (Miss BE, M.), The Irish Cavalier in 1745. Or, 8vo., 6d. 
Student (The) and Intellectaal Observer. Vol. If, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Tischendorf (C.), The New Testament, with Introduction and Notes, Foap., 2s, 6d, 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Compsnion, 1869. 18mo., 6d, 
Vaughan (0, J.), The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ, Four Sermons. 2nd 
it. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
Victoria 8 iling- Book. By Mrs, Valentine. Wew edit. 8vo., Is. 
Walker (J,), The Tinker 6f Swaffham, and other Poems, 4to., 12s. 6d. 


_ War Justified: an Appeal to Scriptare and Common Sense. 8vo., 9s. 





Warne's Mocel Cookery. By M, Jewry. New edit. Or. 8vo.,'7s. 6d, 
. People’s edit. New edit. Cr, 8vo., ls, 
Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tab/es, 1869. 8vo., ls. 
Without a Friend in the World. New edit. Foap., 2s. 64, 
Wolferstan (F. 8.), Law and Practice of Election retitions, 12mo,, 14s, 


, Wood (Mrs, H.), Orville College. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 

BOARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Pantomime, entitled 

ROBINSON CRUSOE ; or, Friday and the Fairies, Commence at 7 and terminate 
at ll. Box office open from 10 till 5. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE’S 

OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled PUSS 

IN BOOTS. Characters in the opening by the principal members of the company. 
Double troupe of pantomimists, and various novelties, 











HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—INTRIGUE: 
Messrs, Howe, Kendal, Clark, and Miss Fanny Wright. After which, 
HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Caven- 
dish, Burke, Hill, &c. Concluding with THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR: Messrs. 
Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, jun., &c.; Mesdames Wright, Burke, 
Gwynn, &. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs, L, 
Murray, At a quarter to 8, MONTE CHRISTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Ashley, Mr, C, H, Stephenson, Mr. C. J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, Mr, R, Romer; 
Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and Mrs, Leigh Murray. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET. After 

which, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr. Vining, Mr. Walter 

Lacy, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G, Shore, Edmonds, Hol- 

ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclercq. Concluding with MASTER 
JONES'S BIRTHDAY. 


H YCEUM THEATRE.—At 7, THE FOUR MOWBRAYS: 

Master Percy Roselle, At a quarter to 8, E. T. Smith’s Pantomime, entitled 
HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPTY; or, The Old Woman from Babyland : 
Messrs. Rowella, Terry, Beckenham, &c,; Mesdames Goodall, Minnie Sydney, and 
Caroline Parkes. 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CRASHER: Messrs. G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and BE. Atkins; Miss Schavey 
and Mrs, Caulfield, After which, at 7.45, THE YELLOW PASSPORT: Messrs. 
Neville, H, Neville, J. G. Taylor, E, Atkins, G, Vincent, H. Cooper, H. Vaughan, 
and H. Wigan; Miss Furtado, Miss Schavey, arid Mrs, Caulfield, 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET 
PANEL, To be followed at a quarter to8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL: 
Messrs. Phelps, Coghlan, Gaston Murray, W. H. Norton, Flockton, &c.; Misses 
Lucy Rushton, Logan, Meirabel, and Mrs. Poynter. To conclude with a grand 
ballet divertissement, THE AMAZONS’ FAREWELL: the Kiralfi Family, and a 
Corps de Ballet of 60. 


LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, GOOD FOR 

NOTHING. At a quarter to 8, H. J. Byron’s original comedy, in five 

acts, CYRIL’S SUCCESS: Messrs, KE. Marshall Warner, Vernon, David Fisher, 

Newbound, Andrews, Tindale, Hurlstone, ard J. Clarke; Mesdames ©. Thorne, 
Henrade, Brennan, Behrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—At 7, A WIDOW 

HUNT : Messrs, Clarke, Belford, Joyce Mesdames Bufton and Maitland, 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOL : Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson ; 

Mesdames Goodall, Hughes, Longmore, Maitland, Claire, And HUE AND DYE: 
Mr. Thorne and Miss Newton. 


RINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL THEATRE.—SCHOOL : 
Messrs, Hare, Montague, Addison, Glover, and Bancroft; Mesdames 
Carlotta Addison, Buckingham White, and Marie Wilton. Also A WINNING 
HAZARD, jAnd INTRIGUE: Messrs, Montgomery, Collette, Sydney ; Misses 
. a0 ° ilton, 


AIETY THEATRE, Strand.—At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 

ques Miss Constance Loseby and Mr. C, Lyall. At7.45,ON THE CARDS; 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M. Stuart. ROBERT LE DIABLE: 
Miss E. Fatren, Miss Loseby, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr, J. 
Eldred, Mr. J. Robins, Two Ballets, Principsl dancer, Mdlic, Bossi. 


UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.—At 7, 
DOT; or, The Cricket on the Hearth: Messrs. J. L, Toole, 8. Emery, 
Stephens, Brough, Wyndham; Misses Jane Rignold, Everard, Maxe, Montague. 
THE GNOME KING: Messrs, J. L. Toole, Brough, Stephens; Misses Egerton, 
H. Hodson, K. Carson, Santiey, Adams, Riguold, ith A RACE FOR A 
DINNER: Mr, Clayton, 


HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN.—MIRIAM’S CRIME: 
Messrs, E, Price, F. Dréw, Parselle, W. Howard, and George Honey ; 
Mesdames Lydia Foote and Larkin. After which, TURKO THE TERRIBLE; 
or, The bry? Ranh Messrs. F, Hughes, W. Arthur, Brunton, and George Honey; 
Mesdames , Weathersby, Turner, Lovell; Ashton, Miss Fanny Josephs, Ac, 
Conclude with AUNT CHARLOTTR’S MAID. 


OYALTY THEATRE.— At 7.30, A LOVING CUP: 

Messrs. Dewar, Day, Danvers; Miss Thompson, and Miss M. Oliver, 

At9, CLAUDE DU VAL: or, The Highwayman for the Ladies, a new burlesque 

and (sensational drama: Messrs. Day, Danvers, Dewar; Mesdames Saunders, 
Bromley, Adair, and M, Oliver. 


Ronen SURREY THEATRE.—At 7, the Pantomime of 
arl 












































JACK AND JILL AND THE SLEEPING BRAUTY: Messrs. Walter 

¢, Mat. Robson, Ne Jones ; Miss Alice Dodd, Miss E, Webster, Miss E, 
Lenard. Clown, Harry Croueste; Harlequin, Mr. 8 

Gellini; Watteau Harlequin and Columbine the Sisters 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and OCIROUS, HOLBORN.— 

At half-past 7, Oscar Carré’s PERFORMING HORSES. Scenes in the 

Arena, And THE MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY; introducing the Wonderful 

Gient, nine feet in height, and his putian Army of 250 Troops, and matchless 
‘onies, 


ste Pantaloon, Mr. 
valli. 








OYAL ALFRED THEATRE.— At 7.45, the Grand 

Christmas Pantomime of DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT; or, 

Har Dp aed, DyanrVer Kin Be ee oe “Harwood, Wor: 

, Bern s, Verno ew am, A, Mervyn, ens, 
Preceded at 7 by THE SECRET Py 


T. GEORGE'S THEATRE.—At 2 o'clock, ICI ON PARLE 

FRANCAIS : Messrs. Liston and Lawless; Mesdames Tellett, Morton, and 

Sophy Chaplin. After. which, SARDANAPALUS (burksque): Mr. Granville; 
ames Shelley, Morton, Lyndhurst, &. 


RECIAN THEATRE. —THE FLYING DUTCHMAN ; 

or, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx. g Dotchman, Mr. George 
Cofiquest; and amon Misses M. A. Victor, Denvil, Armstrong, Seaford; 
Mesers. D. Rowella, W. ond, H, Power, Grant, Jackson, Manning, and 
ice Dorling, Gerish, Hower. To conclude with PRESUMPTIVE 














INSURANCE COMPANIES, &e. 


HAY D-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 
The Oxtpzst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. 
Extended to Life, 1836, 
The WxOLz of the Prorits divided yearly amongst the Members, 
Returns for 1868. 
Fire Department,—€6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 


Life Department,—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above 6 years’ 
standing, 


Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1867), £1,191,968. 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character, 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Ory Broap Srxegt, and 16 and 17, Part Matz, Lonvon, 
EstTaBLisHED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, Losses paid £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates, 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
Cua rMaN—General Sir Faspzaic Suits, K,H., F.R.8, 





Policies Payable During Life—Indisputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture, 





The ~— Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording ar 
advantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, and is un 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





The Evrorzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
: Gusseniee the Fidelity of Government Officials, 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 .........+5 £101,000 
2 c 1862, 1863, 1864 :........... £123,000 
" 7 1865, 1866, 1867 ........... , £180,745 


Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS niay be obtained 
at the Orricxs, or of any of the Acunrs, 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Anhuitants, and fall e 
ticulare of the popular Principles + this Society, will be found in’ the New 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free, 

HENRY LAKE, Genefal Manager. 





17, Warzrtoo Prac, Part Maz, Lonpor, 





EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER OENT.—CEYLON 
D COMPANY, LIMITED, Subsoribéd Cepita, £740,000. at 
i e prepared to issue Debentures on the wing terms, viz,, for 

inne Tose ct, MOF 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and dpwards at 
6 per cent, per annum. Interes: payable half yearly by cheque, or by coupons 
attached to the Bond as may be desired. 

Application for particulars to be made at the Office ofthe Conipany, Palmerston 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Sécrétary. 


ESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
aa ER M. prepared to effect ixvesthients on M e in 
efor Mere cee, ch te is Cap 
PW edna ay Old E road-street, London, Hy order 
R. A, CAMERON, Gecretary. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


’-hall T a extensive suite of Assenitly, Auctiot; and Billiard 
mm as oes Mustad create, Basinghall-street, in the city of London, 


RONIN & SONS @fe dirécted by the 

eae, SEX pa Public Tender, at Sg be Change-alley, 
London, on TUESDAY, January 26, at gs! io ck punctually, a 
LA nm SA ascot aan eho ay 
brated and convenient M ; oor aulat, position and fas fiity , ? 








as to 
siheedh Stes ono the bustle of the great thoroughfares of tlie city, and as to 
a 


their ty for any trade requiring room, light, an judicious construction, A 
ease gran perso the est rental tender, such lease to 
be ae he h ne uced at the time, and to be seen 


i ty with @ dravgbt thereof to be 
in the | tntoryal as the fet ort offices, Immediate possession be had on 
the agreement for the lease being executed by the person whose tende feet pare 
been acce Forms of tender, with ee of the property, eeu 


on the 12th of Jan , and tenders fill are to be sent to the auctioneers at 
She h day, at the hour named, they will 
any time prior to the 26th of January, on whie “y¢ Pe samt sien Seneel, 


.—For farther 
Renee! bere, 36, Finebury-circus, B.C.; and to the auctioneers end estate 
agents, 1, Verfon-placve, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


Winchmore-hill,—Valuable Freehold Building Estate. 


MSs 4 WIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will SELL by 
ree aA the Ment, Beak x ou ‘ 2 Spay oe at 
1 o'clock precisely, # veluable #REEHOLD Batra ituate in the 
rural and delightfal neighbourhood of Winchmore rf y the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern Railways, and to 

munication with the city, Je. lr. 35p. of Sion § notes 

ings thereon, called -lodge Lg + a Vi 









ing corner frontage of about feet to Mans 
very desirable Meadow of 3a. 2. 20p., also vailable puilding pury 
on the Chase afid extending through into Kennel-lane. ioular 

John Rae, ., solicitor, 9, Mincing-lane, F.C,; at the weg ome na 
at the King’s and Green Dregon, Winchmore-bill ; esers, 

Fox & Bousefield, 24, Gresham-street, Bank, B.0., corner of Coleman-street, 
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On MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25th, 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


WILL READ A SELECTION FROM 
HIS OWN POBTICAL WORKES. 





1, TOM DUNSTAN;; or, the Politician. | 
2. ATTORNEY SNEAK. 


3. WILLIE BAIRD. 
4, NELL. 


5. THE WAKE OF 0’HARA. 
6. WIDOW MYSIE. 





Stalls, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. 
TICKETS TO BE HAD OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 





Detirable Freehold and Leasehold Invesments, Leasehold Ground Rents, a valu- 
able Annuity, and Freehold Building Land, 


R. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON solicit attention to the 

undermentioned PROPERTIES, affording eligible opportunities for in- 

vestment, which will be offered to pablic COMPETITION, at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse yard, Bank, on Wedo y, Jan, 27, at 12 for 1:— 


In BANKRUPTCY: re Jervis.—An Annuity of £100, amply secured upon 
£2,000 East India Eetweg Compens’e £5 per cent, Debentures, 1864, receivable 
during the life of a lady in her 44th year; and Two Life Policies of £800 in the 
Crown Life Office, upon the life of the same lady. : 

BROMLEY, Kent (near the L, C. and D. Railway Station).—Capital Leasehold 
Property, consisting of the Carpenters’ Arms Tavern, with Jarge yard and skittle- 

ound, and stabling, with workshops over, and Seven Cottages adjoining, situate 
fr Brick-kilo-lane. 

KENTISH-TOWN, adjacent to the New Midland Railway Station.—The Lease 
of those imposing Corner Business Premises, of fine architectural elevation, with 
sho 4 and comfortable dwelling apartments and domestic offices, being 254, 
Kentish Town-road, inadequately let at £120 per annum; ground-rent, 12; lease 


80 years, 

RINGSLAND ROAD (Vote for the County).—Two Freehold Dwelling-houses, 
being 64 and €6, Phillip-street, Let to weekly tenants at inadequate rents, 
amounting to £4) per annum, 

HACKNEY.—A Leasehold Villa Residence, with large garden and side entrance, 
being No. 10, Victoria-villas, King Edward’s-road ; a Residence, with large work- 
shop and side entrance, being Ada Cottage, Well-street; a seven-roomed Kesi- 
dence, with cart entrance and large workshop, with yard 1z0ft. deep, being No 16, 
Hedger’s-road, Hackney-wick. 

PLAISTOW, within 10 minutes’ walk of the Railway Station.—Plot of Building 
Land, fronting three good roads, with a frontage of 130ft, and a depth of 80ft., 
sitaate in the Beaumont-road, 

SHOREDITCH.—Two large Freehold Houses, occupying a site of 2,000square 
feet. A valuable property for converting into a factory, situate in Club-row, 
Church. street. 

STOKE NEWINGTON,.—A net Yearly Income of £64 most amply secured 
upon three houses and shops, land, &c., situate in the High-street ; held for 20 
years to come soon in security to an annuity, 

WEST-GREE , Tottenham (adjacent to proposed Railway Station).—Three 
very convenient Dwelling-houses, containing six rooms, including wash-house and 
domestic offices, and garden in rear, being Nos. 11, 13, 15, Dagmar-road ; held for 
86 years at £7. 10s. ground-rent for the three. 

OOD-GREEN, within five minutes of the Railway Station and Alexandra. 
ark,—Two attractive and commodious Residences, with capital gardens, being 
os, 1 and 2, Albert Mayes-road ; held for 97 years; ground-rent £7 each. 

The various properties may be viewed by consent of the tenants, and particulars 
and conditions obtained by post, or otherwise, at Messrs, J, J. Clemmans & Son’s 
auction and estate offices, 13, Finsbury. equare, 

Messrs. J. J. C, & Son beg respectfully to inform their friends that their Estate 
Bale capes place every month at the Mart, when they will feel happy to include 
properties, 





No, 69, Rutland-gate, ew ein ~ Household Furniture and numerous 
ects, 


R. GEO. GOULDSMITH with SELL by AUCTION, on 
the premises, 59, mepiend-gate, on Thursday, January 28th, at 1 o'clock 
precisely (the lease of the residence me been sold), the remaining FORNITURE 
and EFFECTS, including mahogany and japanned iron bedsteads and bedding, 
mahogany , Chests of drawers, marble-top washstends, and other bed 
chamber goven sans 5 drawing-room suite in crimson Utrecht velvet ; Joo, writing, 
and occasional tables, two rosewood cabinets, whatnots, mshogany sideboard, set 
of extending dining tables, 12 chairs in morone leather, glazed bookcase, the 
library fittings, and numerous effects. On view the day preceding and morning of 
sale, Catalogues on the premises, and at the auctioneer’s offices, 2, Pont-street, 
Belgrave-square, 8.W. 





Thurloe-square, South Kensington, 8.W.—Elegant and modern Household Furni- 
ture, two pianofortes, ornamental items, silver plate and plated articles, linen, 
books, prints, and numerous effects, 


R. GEO. GOULDSMITH will SELL by AUCTION, on 


the premises, No, 22, Thurloe-square, South Kensington, on Tuesday, the 
2nd day of February, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the CONTENTS of 
the RESIDENCE; comprising Arabian, French, and other bedsteads and bedding, 
mahogany wardrobes, marble-top washstands, dressing-tables, glasses, and the 
utual bed-chamber appendages, about 400 ounces of silver plate and sundry plated 
articles, rosewood drawing-room suite, loo, occasional, card, and other tables, a 
6j-octave ceny toy: pianoforte by Collard’& Collard in rosewood case, and a ¢]- 
octave cottage ditto by the same makers, noble chimney, console, and pier glasses 
avd ornamental items, eet of extending mahogany dining-tables, sideboard 
aquarium, Brussels carpets, window curtains, kitchen requisites, china, glass, aud 
ey —. On in a prior to _ Catalogues on the premises, 
an ea eer's offices, ont-street ve-square, N.B, —The d 
sirable Residence to be Let or Sold. ie. m 





Scuth Kensington.—A superior Family Residence, with coach-house and stables : 
held for 68 years unexpired, at a low reot, with immediate possession. 


R. GEO. GOULDSMITH is instructed b 
of the late James Disraeli, mt, te SELL 

Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, city K.C., on Wednes'a 
very desirable TOWN RESIDENCE, particularly well situate, being No. 14, 
Cromwell-place, | road, close to the South Kensington Station, on the 
Meropemes Railway, the Royal Horticultural-gardens, the Central Hall of Arts 
and ace, Keooiageen Museum, and Hyde- . The residence is in most 
complete order, fit for immediate occupation, and contains three floors of excellent 
bed chambers, bath-room, elegant reception rooms, dining-room, lib and 
perateg trom, servants’ com ; aleo, at the rear, with comm ion 
from t ret stabling for three horses, coach-house, and rooms, &c., 
over; held for 72 years, from March 256th, 1865, at the low rent of £40 per annum. 
Cards to view may be obtained of the auctioneer, Particulars and conditions of 
sale gp baka Dd seuten, aan, evtam, & Co., Solicitors, 6, Victoria. 
; LJ an . 

street, Belgrave aw. ; at the Auctioneer’s offices, No. 2, Pont 

.B. t rp re, Plate, Wine, and Effects, will be Sold o 

premises on ay, February 16th, and following day, a 


the Executors 
AUCTION, at the Auction 
ebruary 17, at 1 precisely, a 
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Leeds.—Va'uable Building Site, suitable for an Exchange, Bank, Insurance or 
Telegraph Offices, Sale Rooms, &c.—Preliminary Announcement.—Boar-lane 
Improvement.—Commercial-buildings Estate.—Corner of Boar-lane and Park- 
row.—Sale of Freehold Property by the Leeds Corporation. 


ESSEs. HARDWICK, BEST, & YOUNG will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the White Horse Hotel, in Leeds, on Wednesday, the 10t 
day of February next, at 3 for 4 e’clock precisely, subject to conditions to be then 
roduced, all that first-class, truly valuable, and highly important BUILDING 
ITR, forming part of the site at present occupied by the Commercial-buildings 
(which will have to be removed), corner of Bour-lane and Park-row, in Leeds, 
and which will consist} of 1,073 square yards (after the portion, viz., 251 square 
yards, has been taken for the improvement and widening the street), The estate 
will present a frontage of 116 ft. to the improved street, which will be 65 ft. wide, 
with a frontage of 69 ft. to Park-row, and 105 ft. 6 in. to Basinghall-street, with an 
average depth of 112 ft.6 in. The site is one of the noblest and most prominent in 
Leeds, and is unequalled for first-class public, Government, or insurance offices, 
bank, exchange, or sale rooms, having a direct frontage to the Midland, North- 
Eastern, and North-Western Railway stations, as well as being in the very centre 
of the town snd business part of Leeds, The materials of which the ven | 

consists are very valuable, and will be sold with the land; they consist of dre 
ashlar stone, with bold Tonic columns and ortico, &c. The purchaser will be 
required to pull down and set back to the line of the improved street. Further 
particulars of this important estate will be published in subsequent advertisements, 
and, in the meantime, information with respect thereto may be obtained at the 
offices of Messrs. Martin & Fenwick, surveyors, Park-place, Leeds ; at the offices 
of the auctioneers, 24, Park-row, Leeds, and Piccadilly, Bradford ; or from Capel 
A. Curwood, Town Clerk, Leeds, 





Re Puget, Bainbridge, & Co.—Mortgage Debt of £12,500. ° 


ESSRS. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & SCORER will sell b 
AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, Bank of England, on Wednes- 
day, 24th February, at 2 o'clock precisely, a MORTGAGE DEBT of £12,500, with 
interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum, payable ymin pt together with a 
large arrear of interest now due thereon, The debt is secured by a second mort- 
gage of certain valuable pieces or parcels of ground, situate in Victoria-street, 
Westminster, and also by a Bond of the Westminster Improvement Commissioners, 
Printed particnlars may be obtained uf Messrs, Lawrance, Plews, Boyer, & Baker, 
solicitors, 14, Old Jewry-chambers; of Messrs. Tatham & Procter, solicitors, 36 
Lincola’s-inn-fields; at the Mart; and of Messrs, Gadsden, Ellis, & Scorer, 18, Old 
Broad-street, E.C, 
Tooting Common.—A bighly valuable Freehold Building Estate, having an important 
frontage on Tooting-common, specially eligible and immediately available for the 
erection of villa residences, 


ESSRS. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & SCORER have received 
instructions from the Executors of the late Jonathan Chapman, Esq., to 
SELL by AUCTION, at tne Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., on Wednesday, Feb. 
24, 1869, at 2 precisel , in six lots (unless an acceptable offer be previously made 
for the whole), the charming and small FREEHOLD ESTATE, adjoining the 
residence known as Bushey Down, It comprises 44 acres of valuable freehold 
building land, and possesses a frontage of 550 feet on Tooting-common, presenting a 
most favourable apeenany for securing fine sites for the erection of detached 
residences, either for occupation or investment, Particulars, with plans, may be 
obtained of Mersrs. Wright, Bonner, & Wright, solicitors, 15, London-street, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C.; on the premises; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Gadsden, 
Ellis, & Scorer, 18, Old Broad-street, City. 














Tooting Common.—A truly delightful Freehold Family Residence, with lawns, 
pleasure and kitchen garaens, surrounded by walks thickly planted with shrubs 
of choice descriptions, the whole comprising about 24 acres, 


ESSRS. GADSDEN, ELLIS, & SCORER have received 
instractions from the Executors of the late Jonathan Chapman, Esq., to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, London, on Wednesday, the 
24th day of February, 1869, at 2 o’clock —— roe ee an acceptable offer be 
made previously by private contract), the very desirable FREEHOLD RE- 
S1LDENCE, known as Bushey-down, situate on Tooting-common, at the termina- 
tion of Church and Vicarage lanes and possessing all those distinguished features 
of rural beauty and retirement, combined with ready access to the metropolis, 
which cause a property of this class to be so much sought after in the locality for 
residental purposes. e house is approached by a carriage drive, and contains 
seven bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, spacious entrance-hall, drawing and dining- 
rooms of good dmentions, morning-room, library, and complete offices. The 
out-buildings include four-stall etable, coach-house, harness-room, piggeries, &c, 
The grounds, of about 2} acres, are beautilully timbered, and laid out in lawns and 
leasure gardens, and there is a large kitchen garden stocked with the choicest 
ruit trees, The whole presenting a very attractive residence and grounds at a 
moderate cost. Possession will be given on completion of the purchase. May be 
viewed, Particulars may be obtaiced as per previous advertisement, 


ARNEST APPEAL FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATION .—The District of 8t. Michael's, Islington, contains a 
population of nearly 10,000. The ey ey eeye can only receive about 400 children, 
and are to a great extent filled by the better class, but besides these, there are a 
very large number of neglected children, for whom there is literally no school 
accommodation, An opportunity now occurs to remedy this etate of things, A 
site has heen lent for an iron school room, and for a sum of a £100 # room, 
sufficiently large, can be obtained, in which it is hoped, with God’s blessing, b 
means of » ragged school and special services adapted to the neighbourhood, both 
yp and young meg be +—"~ inte Keg? _ of oe. The fullest particulars will 
ve gladly given ev. 8. B. Sealy, the r. Address 19, Arundel-square, Barns- 
bury, N. N.B. of clothing will be gratefully received. 


EPUGES ae ONES of LONDON.—The Council of 
e A EFUGE UNION t i i 
fae A FUND, from which they make grants junelr ‘the Taare } 
nstitutions, 
need £2,000 to meet the usual winter applications, 

CONTRIBUTIONS theakfully recsived by 
ARTHUR MILLS. } Hon, 
GEORGE HANBURY,S5 Secs, 
CHARLES R. FORD, Secretary, 








No, 24, New-street, Spring-gardens, 8, W. 
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GQ ocreté BELGE de BIENFAISANCE.—The THIRD 

ANNUAL DINNER, in aid of the funds of this Charity, will take place 
on the 28th of January, at the Term‘nus Hotel, Cannon.street, 
Sir BENJAMIN PHILLIPS in the Chair. 

The mesical arrangements will be under the management of Messr2. G, Paque 


and W. Ganz. 
STEW AEDS, 
Tieut.-Col. Lloyd Lindsey. Capt. J. Farley. 
Lieut.-Col. James Thomson, | Messrs. C. Cateaux. 
Major Irvine. Messrs. L. Liebrechte. 


Captain Styen. | Messrs. Leon Willmer, 
Capt. Scrivener. Messrs. F. Lenders. 


Capt. Dighton, | Messrs. Jules Houdret. 
Capt. Ellis. Messrs, P. Dekeyser, and 


Mersrs. John Gerard Wieh, 11, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe. 
A. Loreont, 97, Cannon-street. 
F. Kebers (Messrs. Allard & Co.), 3, Great Winchester-buildings, 
John Murray, 7, mance fa 
J. Meugens, 22, Commercial Sele Rooms, 
Of whom tickets, 21s., may be had. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, Wanstead. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
It shelters the orphans of those once in prosperity. 


It receives them in infancy, and retains them until 14 or 15 years of age. 

It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now, 

Jt bas received 2,351 fatherless children since 1827. 

It depends upon voluntary contributions for nine-tenths of its income. 

It pleads for thoee who are too young to plead for themselves. 

Forms for nominating candidates for the May Election, when 30 children will be 
admitted, can be obtained at the office. 

Life subscription for two votes, £10s. i0s.; for one vote, £5, 5s, 

Anppual eubecription for two votes, £1. 1s.; for one vote, 10s. 6d. 


Offices: 100, Fleet-street, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary, 


ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton. Instituted 1813, 
for the Maintenance, Clothing, and Education of Fatherless Children of 
either sex, and wherever resident, 
Orphaus are eligible between the ages of 7 and 11, being retained until 15, 
The next Election occurs on the 26th January, 1¢69. 
12 girls and 23 boys are to be elected. The voting papers will be issued on or 
about the 4th proximo. 
Forms of spplication may be bad at the office. 
77 Orphans have been admitted this year. 
411 Orphans are now in the Asylum, 
3,256 Orphens bave been already assisted, 
CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
as the Charity depends mainly on voluntary aid, 
Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d.; for two votes, £1. 1s, 
Life ditto for one vote, £5. 5s. ; for two votes, £10. 10s. 
JOHN GODDING, M.A., Hon, Sec, 
JAMES ROGERS, Secretary. 
No. 1, St, Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY, Highgate.— 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the amount of above £4°0 are urgentiy needed to 
meet the balance of expenses for the past year. 


January, 1869, Treasurer, RICHARD TWINING, Eoq., 215, Strand, W.C. 


IFEBOAT SERVICES.— During the storms of the year 

1868 the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION contributed to the 

saving of 851 Jives from various shipwrecks and 25 vesse}s from destruction, The 

Committee earnestly APPEAL for assistance to meet the continued heavy demands 

on their 194 lifeboat establishments. Contributions will be thaukfuily received by 

Messrs, Willis & Co,; Coutts & Co.; Herries & Co.; by a)l the other London and 

country bankers; apd by the Secretary, Richsrd Lewis, E:q., at the Institution, 
14, John-ttreet, Adelphi, London. 


OST URGENT.—The BLUEGATE-FIELDS’ RAGGED 
SCHOOLS are situate in the parish of Shedwell, E., adjoining the no- 
torious Ratcliff-highway. Upwards of 400 neglected children but for these echools 
would be quite uncared for. The terrible destitution of these ‘* poor ones”’ cal’s 
for ) The Committee need FUNDS, Tt is-earnestly sought. Who 
will aid W. H. HATCHARD, Hon. Secretary, 
No, 44, Pigott-street, East-Indie-road, FE. 


HE BOYS’ HOME, Certified Industrial School for 


Destitute Boys not Convicted of Crime, all of whom are lodged, clothed, 
fed, trained to honest industry, and then provided with a livelihood, 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS very thankfully received by 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Erq., Treasurer. 
The Boys’ Home, Regent’s-park-road, N.W. 
The Printed Report of this Charity will be eent post free to any person in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 


EIGHTON-ROAD SOUP KITCHEN, Keniish-town.— 
The Committee earnestly APPEAL to the public for HELP. Funds are 

eatly needed to meet the daily demand for relief, the distress among the poor 
in this ~~ 3 eo being very great. Contributions may be sent to the 
Treasurer, F. D. Poulter, Esq., 8, Hilldrop-road; or to the National Bank, 
Camden-town Branch. GEO. BROOKEMEE, Hon. Secretary. 


PECIAL APPEAL.— FIELD-LANE REFUGES for the 
HOMELESS POOR, &c. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
Vice-President—His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL. 
Treasurer—George Moore, Esq. 


Since the passing of the Casual Ward Acts the Committee of the above institu- 
tion has directed its efforts to relieve and reinstate in the former positions the 
homeless joy of London, and to give industrial and religious training to the 
ebildren of its miserable neighbourhood. 

This effort, continued during a year of great distress, through want of employ- 
ment, bas exhausted its resources, and compelled the Committee to borrow money 
to Rey the October current expenees. 

ore than 50,000 persons have benefited by ite efforts daring the year, and 
1,609 children been taught gratuitously in its day, evening, and industrial schools, 
Ril oy are now urgently NEEDED, and earnestly appealed for to carry on 
the work. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs. Ransom & Co., 
Pall-mall Fast; Barclay, Bevan, & Co., Lombard-street; or by the Hon, Sec., 
Mr. Samuel Tawell, 31, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


ROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE, for Homeless 


Men, Women, and Children, Crispin-street, and Raven-row, Bishopsgate 
without, N.E.—The new Refuge has been opened, and is crowded every night, 
More than 100,000 nights’ lodgings, with suppers and breakfasts, have been given 
to the poor, without any distinction of religion. DONATIONS are earnestly 
requested, and will be Se aa the Rev. Daniel Gilbert, D.D., 
22, Finsbury-circus, E.C.; James Fox. . M.D., 27, Finsbury-circus, 
E.C.; or Wm. Francis Jones, Eeq., 21, City-road, B.C. 


EN THOUSAND SICK POOR are annually relieved at the 

WESTMINSTER GENERAL DISPENSARY. FUNDS are greatly 

needed, and will be thankfully received at the ae. Gerrard-str Soho, 

Messrs. Ransom & Co., Pail-mall East ; or the , T. F, Blackwell, Esq. 

21, Sob uare, 

Thankfully received :—W. H. Smith, Esq., £10. 10s,; Messrs. Combe & Co., 
10, 10s. ; Two Ladies, £2.; a, R., 25. 
































HE HONORARY SECRETARIES of the CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION earnestly PLEAD for a PORTION 
of the ALMS given away at this eeason. 28 penitentiarics and houses of refuge, 
with room for more than 650 penitents, are now in union, and greatly need such 
annual eupport as the funds of the Association allow it to supply. 
G. C. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. BIRKETT, M.D., Hon. Sees. 
THOMAS WODEHOUSE, 
Office, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


BBttise HOME for INCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
: Patroness—H.R.H, the Princess of WALES, 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALRE, M.P, 
APPEAL. 

This Institution was established to make provision for persons afllicted with in. 
curable disease, either by providing them with a home for life, with good nursing 
and skilled medical attendance, or by the grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 
such as, with some help from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own cherished tomes, 

The Home was opened in the au(umn of 1863; and 77 patients have already been 
admitted, and 118 annuitants have been elected. 

The Board of Management earnestly appeal cn behalf of this Institution for a 
ehare of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public, 

. she SestGuipen is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 
invited. 

All information given, and forms of application issued, by the Secretary. 

Offices: 73, Cheapside, E.C, EDWD, WEAVER, Secretary. 

Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Beven, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and Messrs. 
Drummond, Chering-cross, 8.W. 


EW YEAR APPEAL.— METROPOLITAN FREE 
HOSPITAL, Devonshire-square, Bishopegate-street City, N.E. (instituted 
1836), for the immediate gratuitous relief of the sick poor of every nation and creed 
without the delay of a letter of recommendation. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., &c. 
FUNDS are urgently required to provide for the necessities of the season. 
Treasurer—Jnoo. Gurney Hoare, Esq., 62, Lombard-street, F.C, 


GEO, CROXTON, Secretary, 


ITY DISPENSARY, 46, Watling street, E.C._—A GENERAL 
MERTING of the Governors of this Institutiorf will be held at the Dis > 
on Wednesday next, the 20th of January, when a report for the past year wiil be 
presented, and a Committee elected for the year ensuing. 
WILLIAM TYLER, Secretary. 
City Dispensary, 46, Watiing-street, E.C., January 12th, 1869, 


f bo SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. Offices, 
16, Ludgate-hill, B,C, 
President—The Right Hon, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.@G. 

This Society supplies spinal appliances, cratches, elastic stockings, and everv 
other description of mechanical support gratuitously to the deserving poor in all 
perts of the kingdom, who, by reason of disease or accident, are partially or 
entirely prevented from per orming their caily labour, but who, by the help of 
some surgical appliance, may be enabled to work in comfort for their own support. 

Subscribers of 10s, 6d. and donors of five guineas will be entitled to two recom- 
mendations during the year. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
ully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard-street ; or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Suciety, 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The 


Govervors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hospital, which is ia 
great need vf fands, HENRY WOOLCOTT, Secretary. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST 
City-road.— ASSISTANCE is greatly NEEDED, to meet the heavy curren 
expenses of the Hospital. Bankers—Glyn, Mills, and Co, 


CHARLES L, KEMP, Seoretary, 


C= LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. (relieving 6,000 fresh cases annual! t] 
assistance. CONTRIBUTIONS ere earnestly solicited, “ys Ad te aua'te 
William Banbury, Esq., Treasurer, 77, Lombard-street, or to 


DAVID EVANS, Secretary. 
\YHE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL HOME for NURSING, 


adjoining the Hospital, is now in process of construction, 





























Donations already subscribed amount to about ............... £3,300 
Balance required to make up £6,660, at which price the 
building is contracted for ...........008 teereeessesenees serveceee £3,360 


DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Secre at the Hospital ; 
by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand, tary, ospital; or 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, Berners-street, W.—The 
Weekly Board earnestly solicit increaced SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONA- 
TIONS to meet heavy current expevses, Funds are much wanted. 


HENRY N. CUSTANOE, Secretary ond Superintendent, 


Ts MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL (CANCER WARDS) 
Berners-street, W.—The Weckly Beard APPEAL for AID, and increased 

subscriptions, 

Bankers—Messrs, Coutts, Messrs. Hoare, Messrs. Drummond, and Mosers, Scott. 


ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 

CHEST, Victoris-park,—The Committee very earnestly APPEAL for 

FUNDS, which are now urgently required to meet the heavy expenses of the 
— Hospital d ds entirely on voluntary support 
e Hospi epen ntirely . 

sabere -Béeeens. Barclay, Bevan, & Oo bs, Lombard.street. 
HENRY SEWELL, Hon, Seo, 
Offices, 24, Finsbury-circus, RICHARD P, SLATER, Beo. 


OYAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at Margate, solely for 
relief and cure of scrofulous dise+se, established in 1796. 260 beds, about 
to be increased to 300, «About 1,000 patients are annually under treatment for 
scrofulous disease. Open sea-bathing, bot end cold baths, nourishing food, and 
medical advice are provided by this long-established Charity, which is dependent 
for its support upon DONATIONS, Annval Subscriptions, and Legacies, receivable 
by Mr. Thompson, Secretary, at the office, No. 1, Qaeen-street, Cheapside; the 
ev. John Hodgson, M.A., 3, Broad Ssenctuary, Westminster; Messrs, Willis & 
Co., 76, Lombard-street; and Messrs, Coutts & Oo.; and at the Hospital, 
Margate 














OME for LITTLE BOYS.—193 Little Boys once homeless 
and destitute, or in denger of ates ite crime, are now being fed, 

‘ lodged , and tavght to earn own living in the seven family 
Homes, F DS are urgently needed to support them, tributions will be 
thankfully received by the ers, Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard- 
street; by the Treasurer, W. H. Willane, Eaq., 36, eman-street; and at the 
Office, 11, Buckingham street, Strand, 





A. 0, CHARLES, Hon. Seo, 
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BOO 2 T aii’ Ss 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCILE WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS 


Always in great choice. 
BOYS’ HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APpPporINTMENT) TO 


HR. THE PRINCH OF' WALES, 
Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | TABLE CUTLERY 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, | IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED-HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
TURNERY GOODS. 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 





West LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith, W. 
Presidents: His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY; His Grace 
the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 

The heavy demands made upon the resources of this Hospital by the greatly 
increased number of in and out patients oblige the Committee to AP PEAL to the 
benevolent for ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS, which will 
be thankfully received by the following bankers, viz. :—Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, 
& Co., 16, 8t. James’s-street, 8.W. ; the Metropolitan Bank, Hammersmith branch, 
and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 


K mee COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to defray the 
heavy current expenses. Assistance is urgently needed, 


F. ALFRED BEDWELL, Vice-Chairman, 
JAMES 8, BLYTH, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian-road, N.— 
Several beds in the New Hospital Buildings cannot be occupied for WANT 
of FUNDS. 590,003 patients have n veliovedl 


F. SMITH, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 
GEORGE REID. Secretary. med 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 386s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths.........0:.cssereeresenes 428., 488,, 60s., 728., 84s., 968, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 248. and 30s. per dozen. 


Buperior Golden Sherry iisssssscccserseseerseeeesercsereneeeeeeeeseseesereesensenenes 36s, and 42s, 
Choice Sherry— Pale, Golden, or Brown,..........:sersecsseseesesceveee 488,, 548., and 60s, 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 248., 308., 368., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ...........:ccccccessoesecesesserseeseesesseeeersseees 80s , 36s,, 42s, 
Very Choice Old Port siscecssissccsectecsetrcrereeeneseeeeerenessteessenenens 48s., 60s., 728., 84s. 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 848., to 1208.; Braunberger, Gronhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s8,; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668,, 788.; very choice 
Champagne, ‘\6s,, 788.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 6(s,, 728., and 848. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 


Solicits attention to his 




















reek Wines......... from 168. per. doz, ; Sherry...............00 from 18s, per. doz, 
ungarian Wines,. ,, 16s. »” Sparkling Hock ... ,, 368% ,, 
CAFO cerccscerccsserees o» 6126. 9 ( very superior.) 
Burgundy .........00+ »» 188, 90 Sparkling Moselle., ,, 36s, - 
O vers ”» 30s, ” ag 8 r.) 
(recommended.) ook (still) nn... » 24s ” 
GID iss cbtcrtcccsstcocese 9» 10. 3» Moselle (still) ...... 0 - 


P, 0, O. payable at General Post-Offce, Cross Cheques, London and County, 
Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.O. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky gained the Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild 


mello 
, and very wholesome, Bold in Bottles, 3a, 8d., at the retail Lasse is 
at 8 


London; by the Agents in the cipal towns in ;Orw 
Great Windmill-street, London ‘ Boos th 
or - a * rve the rod seal, ee natal and 








HOBBS, HART, & CO, 


NO, 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s, ; for Mansions 
and Banks, 8s, to 50s,—adapted for all purposes. 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4, to £10, ; for 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10. to £120, 

H. H., & Co, solicit an examination (especially by engineers) of their three 
entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors. See 
Report in Retail List of Prices, > 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREEC#.LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 

Repairs of every description, =— pe ettides necessary for Sportsmen and 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
FILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, AND SOFAS. 


THE BEST MADE, 


300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any shape on approval, 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled, Price, £6. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 
These Machines sre on the most approved principles, Price Four Guineas. 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above. Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s diet. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 














CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 
CAUTION. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


 SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced Connoisse “The Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, Sad’ ebte digestion. / Oneivallza for whe ne and flavour, 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Lon and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. ad 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Messrs. Smitu, Ever, & Co., Publishers, 
have removed to 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT, | 


METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapie:s in price, must exsure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they | 


are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
ot his signature. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


7 ZOETROPE, or WHEEL OF LIFE.—The greatest 
| wonder of the age. This marvellous optical toy, complete with twelve 
strips of figures, price 5s.; carriage free for 90 stamps.—H, G@, CLARKE & CO., 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 

PARLOUR PASTIME, 50,000 comical transformations. Endless amuse- 

ment for parties of two to fifty. Post free for 14 stamps.—H, G@. CLARKE & 
CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE ANORTHOSCOPE, or MAGIC DISC.—The greatest 

curiosity of the nineteenth century. This startling optical illusion, with 

12 designs, price 5s.; carriage free for 108 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 
2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone.—Just 


completed, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of know- 
ing their correct crest should send name and county. Flain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced 
with the origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled. 
The ‘‘ Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 38. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
an hae Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’. 
ane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 21s. ; Crest on Seals or 

Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form, 

by T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
artins’-lane), 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
£44:, The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of finger by 
ine a piece of thread.—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, 


























yf OSCCRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 

A Design post-free for 14 stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 100 Enve- 
lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, 6s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martins’-lane) , W.0, 


bad ollie IMPOS SIBUL E! 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 
have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid, It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Sold in Bottles 3s, each, also 5s., 78. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush, 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C.” 


a | GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatlysuperior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
whiteness, protects the enamel m decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S = Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
owder, 








Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thamec-street, London, E.C, 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Paris and: 
Havre Exhibition Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor’s, signature being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions. About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 11s,, the present 
reduced retail price per pound, Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces, Sold 
by Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
Dealers. 








LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


S most refreshing and invigorating. —-Exclusive, very important; 
rare ahd valuable are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs. Johnson and 
Turley state in their Jeetures that for these it is a specific, ‘ro other need 
be given.” —Sold by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C, 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— Extraordinary curés 

of paralysis, rheumatism, Joss of muscular power, indigestion, debility, 

asthma, tic, &c. Send two stamps to Mr. HALEE, No. 40, Addison-road, Kensing- 

ton, for his pamphlet, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures. Invalids will be astonished at its contents. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enreestep Exterence. — sa 
medicine embraces ev attribute nired in a gen and do. 
mestic remedy, it overturns the foundations of disease laid by defective food and 
impure air. tn ° ns or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowe.s, or any 
other organ, these Pills are espec oe Nagel and eminently successful. The 
should be kept in readiness in every family, as they are a medicine without a fault 
for young persons and those of feeble constitutions. They never cause pain, or 
irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the 
best known purifiers of the blood and the best promoters of absorption and 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MODIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, already 
| by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, is still further augmented 
and enriched from day to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most 
| in demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming Works as they 


appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Propectuses postage free on application, 


City Orrice: 4, Kine Srrezt, CuHEarsips, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCLXIII., JANUARY, was publisbed on Sarurpay Lasr. 
ConTENTS. 
I. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II, 
Il, LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR, 
III, CASARIAN ROME. 
IV. TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
V. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI, 
VI. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS., 
VII. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST, PAUL’S 
VIII. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
1X, GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
X. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES, THE NEW MINISTRY. 


London: LONGMANS & CO, Edinburgh: A. & 0. BLACK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 262, will be Published NEXT TUESDAY, 


ConTENTS, 
I, CAMPBELL’S LIVE3 OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM, 
II, REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 
Ill, DEAN MILMAN AND ST, PAUL’S, 
IV. EARTHQUAKES, 
V. MR. GLADSTONE’S APOLOGIA, 
VI. THE ULTRA-RITUALISTS. 
VII, EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY. 
VIII, LORD LIVERPOOL AND HIS TIMES, 
IX. ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
X. POLITICS AS A PKOFESSION, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 











NEW WORK BY THE LATE LORD CAMPBELL, 





Now Ready, 8vo., 16s, 


IVES OF LORD LYNDHURST AND LORD 
BROUGHAM, Lorp Cnuanca.tons or Enauxnp, By the late LORD 
CAMPBELL, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemiarle-street, 





Just Published, Large Crown 8vo, Price 6s, 


HE LIFE and WRITINGS of the Rev. ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
By the REV. M. B, BULKLBY, Cork, 


JAMES DUFFY, 15, Wellington-quay, Dublin, and 22, Paternoster-row, London, 
Lo be had of all Booksellers, 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE, 
CONTAINS OPINIONS OF THE 
English, American, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Colonial, 
and Oriental Press, upon all Important Events. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
Choice Miscellaneous Extracts from Magazines, Books, &ec. 
Religious, Legal, Medica), eermmen “y Military, Scientific, and Commercial 
otes, 


Literar 7, Fine Arts, Musical, and Dramatic Intelligence for the Week. 
Original Correspondence, &o, &e, 





32 Pages, well printed, invaluable for Home and Abroad, 
Subscription, 13s. per Annum, post-free. 





OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsagents. 





N ENGLISH AVADEMY OF SCIENCE.—The Cavern of 
Bruniquel, and its Organic Contents,—The Distribution of Heat below the 
Karth’s Saffuce.—The University of Cambridge Examinations in Science for 
Women.—On the Zoological Discoveries recently made at Madagascar by M, 
d Grandidier.—The Lunar Crater Linné,—How to Study the Structure of the 
Teeth.—Loss of Speech. Part I1.—Pellet Guopowder,—General Results of the 
North Atlantic Dredging Expedition, Part I—The Effects of Rowing on the 
Circulation, as shown by the Sphyamograph (with two illustrations).—Silkworm 
Disease, Part I. (with three illustrations). — Association for the Pickeston of 
asus — tne poreign Se ae ond do.— 
—_ n = " : val 
om D of the: Week.—Anawerd to Correspondents. See BOLENTIPIO 
OPINION, Price 4d. Weekly. 


Orricz; 75, Guat Quazw Stazet, Lonpos, W.C. 





secretion; they remove all poisonous and obnoxious particles from both solids and 
fluids, 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


HATCHARDS’ NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Just published, in Crown 8ro., cloth extra, 6s. 


Sweet Violet, and other Stories. By Curistina Fraser- 
TYTLER. With Bix eee Ilastrations by M. F.-T. 
“They sre most remarkable for an easy and well-bred manner.” —Pall Mall 
tt rd . . . 
OerThie is pre-eminently a young lady’@ story-book. The stories in it are pure 
and fresh, and told with plessing simplicity. These characters are sketched 
naturally, and the lessons which their lives teach are round and true. The volume 
is lustrated, but we fancy for every young lsdy wh» wiil admire the pictures, one 
hundred will be charmed with the stories.”"—Pyblic Opinion. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo., with Three Ilostrations, 3s. 64. 2 
Grandmamma. By Emma Davenroxr, Author of “ Live Toys, 
“Happy Holideys,” &c. 
«*¢Grandmamma’ is a good sto 








of the sensible order, a1d doubtless many 8 
demure lit‘ le damsel will be charmed with it, Ihe grandmamma hereelf isa capital 
old lady, and much too ood « talker to weary ber grandchildren.”—Daily News. 

“ The authoress has adopted a very pleasant way of inculcating useful lessons to 
the young. This is a most suitable book for young children, and is sure to be a 
favourite in the nursery.”’"— Weekly Review. 

Just published, in demy 16mo., fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Holly Berries; or, Double Acrostics from the Poets. 


dited by A. P. A. : 
os re prettiest gift-book that we have received this season. It is beautifully got 


up for a drawing-room table.” — Anglo American, ? iam toe 
“Here we have an admirable publication, entertaining and ingenious in its 
selections, tasteful in form, moderate in price, aud su.e to be acceptable as a gift- 


book.” —North British Daily Mai, 

ANN FRASER-TYTLER’S WORKS.—New and Cheaper Editions. 
1. Leila; or, the Island. 

2. Leila in England. 

3. Leila at Home. 

4. Mary and Florence. Parr I. 
5. Mary and Florence. Paxr II. WithThreeTllustrations. 4s. 6d. 


“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings sre especially valuable for 
their religious spirit, The perfect nature and true art with which she sketches 
from juvenile life, shows power which might be more ambitiously displayed, but it 
cannot be better bestowed.’’— Quarterly Review, 

Just published, New and Cheaper Editions of 
The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Suxxwoop. 
Feap. 8vo., each 33, 6d. 


HATCHARDS’ STANDARD JUVENILES. 
Lately Pablisbed, the First Edition of 25,000, 
1. Precept upon Precept. The Sequel to the “ Peep of Day.” 


18mo. cloth, with Sixty-three (Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
( Over 720,000 copies of the Works by this Author have been sold.) 
By the same Author. 

2. The Peep of Day; or, A Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction of the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 269th Thousand. 
Iliustrated, Antique cloth, 2%, (Annual sale nearly 25,000 copies.) 

8. Line upon Line; or, A Second Series of the Earliest 
Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. Part I. 
1420d Thousand, Illustrated, 1@mo., 2s. 6d. 

4. Line upon Line; Part Il. 125th Thousand. [llustrated, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. 

5. Lines Left Out: or, Some of the Histories left out in “ Line 
upon Line.” This First Part relates events in the times of the Patri- 
archs and the Judges, ‘* The time woult fail me to tell of Gideon, and 
of Barak, and of Sameon, and of Jephthah,”—Heb, xi. 32. 15th Thousand, 
illustrated, 18ino. 3s. 


6. More about Jesus. 24th Thousand, illus. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


7. Reading Without Tears; cr, a Pleasant Mode of Learning 
to Read, 19th Thousand, Illustrated, square cloth, 2a. 6d, 
8. Reading Without Tears, Part II. Just Published: 
8rd Thousand, Square cloth, 3e. 
9. Near Home; or, The Countries of Europe described to 
Children, With Anecdotes, 6lst Thousand. Illustrated, Feap., cloth. 5s. 

10. Far Off, Part I.; or, Asia described. With Anecdotes. 29th 
Thousand, Illustrated, Feap, cloth, 4s, 6d. 

11. Far Off, Part IJ.; or, Australia, Africa, and America de- 
scribed, With Anecdotes, 2let Thousand, Illostrated, Feap. cloth, 4s, 6d, 

Just published, New Edition, Corrected, 

12. Streaks of Light ; or, Fifty-two facts from the Bible, for 
the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year, Just published, 11th Thousand, 52 
Illustrations. 18mo, 3s. 

13. Tracts for Children; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in 
Simpie saage ¢. 14th Thousand, In a Packet of Fifty-two Tracts, or 
bound togetber in cloth. 2s, 

14. Teaching Myself ; or, an Abridgment of “ Reading Without 
Tears.” For the Cottager in his own Home. 12th Thousand, Square i6mo., 
paper cover, 4d, 

15. The Angel’s Message; or, the Saviour made known to 
the Cottager. 9th Thousand, Square lémo., paper cover. 4d, 

Cheap Editions of the above for the use of National Schools, 4c, 


THE PEEP OF DAY. Limp cloth, 1s. 2d, 
LINK UPON LINE. PartI. Limp. cloth. 1s. 4d. 
LINE UPON LINE, Part Il. Limp. cloth, 1s, 4d, 


HATCHARDS’ HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 
Seventeenth Edition, Foap., cloth, price 3s., 
1. Hints for the Improvement of Early Education 
and NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 
“I think I may say that, of ali the men we meet with, nine parts of them are 
what they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education.” — Locke. 
2. The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant. 12th edition. 48mo. 
Bewed, 6d. ; post-free for 7 stamps, 
8. The Teacher’s Assistant in Needlework. 7th Edition. 
48mo. Price 6d, cach, or 6s, per dozen ; post-free for 7 stamps. 
4, Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order. 24th 
ition, To which is prefixed on Introduction by THERESA TIDY. 18mo. 
Bewed, price 6d; post-free for 7 stamp. 
5. Common Sense for Housemaids, By Ann Fraser- 
TYTLER, 6th Edition. 12mo. Sewed, le.; post-free for 14 stamps, 


HATOHARDS, Puntisuens, &0., 187, Piccadilly, London, 


| With Three Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. each, 


Three Vols., 














DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., Demy 8vo. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
HURST & BLACKRTT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 38th Edition, Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., 
gilt edges. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1869. 
CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY, AND CONTAINING ALL THE 
NEW CREATIONS. 


‘A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 


eracy of the day.’’— Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


Marvel?, In Five different Editions, viz. :— 


1. THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to. Illustrated 


by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, and Du Meucier, cloth elegaut, 21s. 


2. THE LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., contain- 


ing the Life uf Iugoldsby, and the Original Engravings by Cruikehank and 
Leech, 21s. 


3. THE CARMINE EDITION. Large post 8vo., with 
a 1” es and 18 Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, 
prico 10s. 6d. 


4. THE POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 8vo., with Three 


lilustrations, gilt edges, handsomely bound, 6s.; post free, 63. 6d. 


5. THE NONPAREIL EDITION. 2s. 6d.; post free, 2s. 10d. 


THE COMPANION TO “THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS; or, Wit and 


Humour. To which is now first added ‘‘Tce Tipperary Iisll Ballads.” 
Collected and Edited, with a new Preface and Biographical Notes, by JOHN 
SHEEHAN, Author of “ The Irish Whisky Drioker Papers,” ‘‘ The Knight of 
Innishowen,” &c, An entirely new Edition, Crown 810., 6s. 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
Illustrated. 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS.—Character-Portrait Ilastration of Mr. Dickens in 
his New Reading, by Atyrsp Tuomrson. See TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for 
February, now ready, 

“DEAR ANNETTE”: a New Novel, commenced in TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
for February, now ready. 


Mr, CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW READING.—See Criticism by Edmund 
YATES, in TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for February, now ready. ° 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R, F. BURTON. 
Now Ready.—_EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS OF tHE BRAZIL, With a full Account of the Gold and Diamond 
Mines ; also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the great River Sao 


Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. By Capt. RICHARD F, BURTON, 
F.R.G.8., &c, In2 vols, 8vo. With Maps and Iilustrations, 


THE LIFE OF BDMUND KEAN. Compiled from 
various Published and Unpublished Sources, by WYNFORD HAWKINS, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, [In the Press. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING, at all Libraries. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Honty, Author 
of “ The March to Magdala,”” 3 vols, [ Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By C. H. 
RO>S, Author of “The Pretty Widow,” &c. In3vols. [Ready this day. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By William Black, 





Aathor of ‘‘ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Nearly ready, 
TOWN-TALK of CLYDA;: a Novel. In 2 vols. 
[Just ready, 


Linsley Brothers’ 2s. Editions of Popular Novels. 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway-stall in the Kingdom, 
The Savage-Club Papers. The Waterdale Neighbours. 
The Rock Ahead. Black Sheep. 

The Pretty Widow. Barren Honour, 
Miss Forrester. Sword and Gown. 





Now ready, price 6s,, the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. 
RUSSELL, LL.D. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue cloth gilt, are 
now ready, price 88, each. Cases for binding may be had of the Publishers, price 
Is. ¢d. each, All the back numbers are kept in : tock, and may be had at the 
Office, or of any bookseller, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUNSEN’S LIFE. 


On Saturday next, in 2 vols., Crown 8vo., with Two Portraits and Two Woodcuts, 
price 21s. 


MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Plenipo- 


tentiary and Envoy Extraordiuary of the King of Prussia at the British 
Court. Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. New 
Edition, slightly abridged for eral Readers. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 
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